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Foster’s present ... 

Grande Maison 
de Blanc Linens 
and Luxuries 

I NSEPARATELY linked . . . 
throughout the world . . . with qual¬ 
ity and luxury are the names . . . 
Cartier's, Hattie Carnegie, Tiffany's, 
Waldorf-Astoria and the Grande 
Maison de Blanc. 


Intimately linked . . . 
throughout Southern California . . . 
with important social activities and 
noteworthy charitable enterprises . . . 
is the name, Mrs. C. Raymond Brad¬ 
ford. 


Proudly we announce that 
the Grande Maison de Blanc and 
charming Mrs. Bradford have . . . 
together . . .come to Foster's. With 
pride we remember that "like begets 
like" . . . and that "quality ever 
seeks out quality." 


Complete ... in every de¬ 
tail at Foster's ... is the selection of 
table linens, bath towels, chaise 
lounge covers, banquet cloths; lunch¬ 
eon sets, blankets; auto robes; gifts 
for men; and the monogrammed 
handkerchiefs which ladies and 
gentlemen throughout the world . . . 
insist upon. 


FflSTEffS 



lD£STUJ®t> 


Glendon at Kinross 
In the Village 


Arts . . . Decor . . . Lamps . . . Crystal 
. . . China . . . Glass • . . Metal . . . 
Silver . . . Stemware . . . Porcelain 

Distinctive Gifts 
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G OR D ON’S 

FINE WINES and LIQUORS 


THE LARGEST LIQUOR STORE IN THE WEST 

The more you visit California's Finest Liquor 
Store, the more you will appreciate how care¬ 
fully and sincerely we strive to maintain qual¬ 
ity. 


EVERYONE IS WELCOME 
HERE 


. . . and all will save at Gordon's 


49c a pint for good Straight Whis¬ 
key. 73c a pint for 6 Months Old 
Straight Whiskey. 98c a pint for 
fine Blended Whiskey. $4.95 a pint 
for 18 Year Old Bottled in Bond 
Bourbon. Many prices in between 
. . . and all prices lower at Gordon's. 


OXford 1621 

9565 WILSHIRE BEVERLY 

BOULEVARD HILLS 


WEIL’S 

fashion salon 

For the discriminating 
Miss and Matron 

Announce ... 

The; Showing of 

Fashion’s Newest ... 

in alluring 

BAR and COCKTAIL 
HOUR DRESSES 

T 

FORMALS 

For the Sophisticate and 
Ingenue 

V 

Lovely METALLIC 
DRESS-UP BLOUSES and 
"ANYTIME SKIRTS” 

V 

COATS 

V 

That "just right” 

TAILORED MEN'S WEAR SUIT 

for the Races 

V 

Exclusive and Original Models 
for Sport, Street, Dinner and 
Evening Wear 10.75 to 79*50 

WEIL’S 

"The folk of Hollywood" 

Dresses . . Millinery . . Coots . . Suits 

6660 HOLLYWOOD BLVD. 
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Best Performance of October 


S HOWING more interest in the vote 
than at any time to date, the mem¬ 
bers of the Screen Actors ' Guild selected 
Edward Arnold's portrayal of Diamond 
Jim Brady in the Universal picture of 
the same name as the Best Performance 
of October. Seventeen players from 
eight pictures received one or more 
votes in the largest number of ballots 
since the Guild inaugurated this feature 
five months ago. 

Closely following Edward Arnold 
in the count of votes, Katharine Hep¬ 
burn won first Honorable Mention for 
her work as Alice Adams in the RKQ- 
Badio Picture of the same name. Two 
other players from the same picture 
received more than one vote. 

Miriam Hopkins again appears as one 
of the winners, having been voted sec¬ 
ond Honorable Mention for her creation 
of Mary Rutledge in the Samuel Gold¬ 
wyn production, "Barbary Coast." In 
August, members of the Guild voted her 
performance in "Becky Sharp" the 
best of the month. As in the case of 
"Alice Adams," above, two other play¬ 


O P the 31 pictures released in Los 
Angeles during the month, only 11 
received one or more votes for the Best 
Screen Play of October according to the 
ballots of members of The Screen Writ¬ 
ers' Guild. 

Short of an unanimous choice by only 
a few 7 votes, the screen play of "Alice 
Adams" by Dorothy Yost, Mortimer 
Offner and Jane Murfin was selected as 
the best of the month. This RKO-Rad- 
io picture was based on the novel by 
Booth Tarkington. 

Offner, a screen writer for a compar¬ 
atively short time, wins the award with 
his first credit to appear on a motion 
picture. In the writing of "Alice Ad¬ 
ams", however, he collaborated with 
two well-seasoned scenarists. Miss Mur¬ 
fin has written a large number of screen 
plays with "Roberta," "The Little 
Minister" and "The Fountain" being 
among her most recent. Miss Yost has 
collaborated on the screen plays for 
"Laddie," "The Gay Divorcee" and 
"A Dog of Flanders". 

First Honorable Mention goes to Doris 
Malloy and Harry Clork for the adap¬ 
tation, and Preston Sturges for the 
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ers from this picture received one or 
more votes. 

I NCLUDING the current month's re¬ 
leases, 171 pictures have figured in 
this poll since the first selections were 
made from the June releases. With the 
selection of three a month—the Best 
Performance and two Honorable Men¬ 
tion—fifteen winners already should 
have received awards. However, be¬ 
cause of the tie for first place in the 
August awards and the tie for Honor¬ 
able mention in July, seventeen players 
have won recognition from fellow crafts¬ 
men. 

As was hoped in the original plan, 
several members of the supporting casts 
received votes this month. However, 
none received enough yotes to win 
either of the awards. So again we re¬ 
peat what we said in July: "It must be 
remembered that your votes are not 
limited to ‘big' pictures or stars. Mem¬ 
bers of supporting casts often furnish 
the finest performances although here¬ 
tofore they have been largely neglected 
in any selections made." 


screen play and dialogue of "Diamond 
Jim." An adaptation of a novel by 
Parker Morrell, this picture was pro¬ 
duced by Universal. 

Sturges, a playwright before becom¬ 
ing a screen writer, recently has script¬ 
ed "The Good Fairy" and "Thirty 
Day Princess." Clork and Miss Malloy 
have collaborated as a team on the 
screen plays of ‘ ‘ Princess 0 'Ilara'' and 
"Mister Dynamite". 


F OR his work of alone writing the 
screen play of "She Married Her 
Boss," Sidney Buchman has been voted 
the second Honorable Mention. This 
picture adapted from the original by 
Thyra Samter Winslow, was produced 
by Columbia Pictures. 

Buchman has written, either alone or 
in collaboration, the screen plays of 
"Love Me Forever", "Whom the Gods 
Destroy", "His Greatest Gamble" and 
"All of Me." 

It is interesting to note the increasing 
interest being taken in these awards. 
In the past two months, votes received 
(Continued on Page 22) 


Best Performance 

Edward Arnold 

as Diamond Jim Brady in 
"DIAMOND JIM" 

Produced by Universal Pictures Corp. 

HONORABLE MENTION 
Katharine Hepburn 

as Alice Adams in 
"ALICE ADAMS" 

Produced by RKO-Radio Pictures 

Miriam Hopkins 

as Mary Rutledge in 
"BARBARY COAST" 
Produced by Samuel Goldwyn, Inc. 
Released by United Artists Corp. 


Best Screen Play 

"ALICE ADAMS" 

Screen Play by 

Dorothy Yost, Mortimer Offner and 
Jane Murfin 

From the novel by Booth Tarkington 
Produced by RKO-Radio 


HONORABLE MENTION 

"DIAMOND JIM" 

Adaptation by Doris Malloy and Harry Clork 
Screen Play and Dialogue by Preston Sturges 
From the novel by Parker Morrell 
Produced by Universal Pictures Corp. 

"SHE MARRIED HER BOSS" 

Screen Play by Sidney Buchman 
From the original story by 
Thyra Samter Winslow 
Produced by Columbia Pictures Corp. 


Los Angeles Releases 

September 23 to October 19 

After the Dance—Columbia 
Alice Adams— R.K.O. 

Anna Karenina—M.G.M. 

Barbary Coast—Sam Goldwyn 
Bonnie Scotland—Roach-M.G.M. 

Cappy Ricks Returns—Republic 
Cheers of the Crowd—Monogram 
Diamond Jim—Universal 
Dressed to Thrill—Fox 
Emperor's Waltzes, The—U.F.A. 
Fighting Youth—Universal 
Girl Friend, The—Columbia 
Here Comes the Band-—M.G.M. 

Here's to Romance—Fox 
I Live For Love—Warner Bros. 

Last Outpost, The—Paramount 

Little America—Paramount 

Little Big Shot, The—Warner Bros. 

Old Lady, The—Caesar Films 
Peasant, The—Amkino Films 
Pursuit—M.G.M. 

She Married Her Boss-—Columbia 
Shipmates Forever—Warner Bros. 

Special Agent—Warner Bros. 

Storm Over the Andes—Universal 
Super Speed—Columbia 
Together We Live—Columbia 
Two for Tonight—Paramount 
Way Down East—Fox 
Wings Over Ethiopia-Paramount 
Woman Wanted—M.G.M. 


Best Screen Play of October 
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Are Extras People? 


T HAT the Motion Picture Industry 
is unique among manufacturing 
industries is well known. That it has 
in it a rotteness, a complete disregard 
of the human factor that makes it pos¬ 
sible, is less apparent. Even when this 
condition is pointed out, one is apt to 
say, more often than not, “That is a 
rare case. You run into the same thing 
in any manufacturing business.’’ 

But where, in these “civilized” 
United States in this Twentieth Cen¬ 
tury, can you find a parallel to the in¬ 
cident which follows? 

Forty women received the call to 
report at 5 :30 P. M., October 30, to 
the set for “Riff Raff,” which J. 
Walter Ruben was directing for 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. The call 
from Central Casting Corp. had 
specified “light rain.” The costumes 
were furnished by the studio with 
only two costumes for each extra. 
The set worked twelve hours until 
5 :30 A. M., and each woman received 
a check-and-a-half—$11.25. Lunch 
w T as not called until twelve midnight 
—six-and-one-half hours after the 
extras reported to the set 

A few minutes after 10 :00 P. M., 
the women were ordered into the rain 
for the first time. The set was 
equipped with overhead sprinklers, 
three fire hoses, and three wind ma¬ 
chines. The latter created such a 
terrific gale that a number of women 
were forcibly knocked down and 
bruised in each take. One woman 
was knocked unconscious while an¬ 
other who took the full force of the 
stream of water from the hose on her 
back, was paralyzed from her hips 
down for several hours. Four wo¬ 
men were temporarily blinded when 
the water hit them full force in the 
eyes. 


W ITHIN the first thirty minutes 
both costumes which the studio 
supplied were soaking wet. The dress¬ 
ing room tent was equipped only with 
small heaters. Only two wardrobe 
women were provided to take care of 
approximately forty women. No 
equipment was provided for drying 
clothes, and as the women took their 
clothes off, the wet garments were 
thrown in a pile, only to be issued 
again to some other person. Some 
of the women changed into wet 
dresses as many as nine times. 

Between scenes the studio issued 


one blanket to each extra. By 10:30 
P. M. this blanket was soaking wet 
and the studio failed to provide ad¬ 
ditional dry blankets for the balance 
of the night. Face towels to use for 
drying wet faces and hair were miss¬ 
ing until 3 :30 A. M., at which time 
but a small supply was furnished. 
A number of women did not receive a 
single towel all night. 

Without exception, each extra 
testified that this was the most ter¬ 
rible and horrible night of her entire 
experience in motion pictures. Sev¬ 
eral of the women upon whom this 
abuse was forced, were elderly while 
others were young girls in frail 
health. All gritted their teeth and 
stuck it out, though more than half 
needed medical attention immediate¬ 
ly after they were dismissed. Several 
still are confined to their beds, while 
several others have welts and bruises 
on their bodies that will take weeks 
to heal. 

And for all this, they each received 
the sum of $11.25! 


A GAIN we repeat, while this is one 
of the worst of its kind, similar cases 
are frequent in this unique industry in 
which men and women are not consid¬ 
ered as highly as the raw material that 
goes into any other manufactured 
goods. There is no law to prevent such 
abuse as the foregoing. There is in 
California, however, a law governing the 
employment of women in the Motion 


Picture Industry. It is known as “In¬ 
dustrial Welfare Commission Order No. 
16-A.” 

A portion of this law reads as fol¬ 
lows: “1. Hours of Labor—No employ¬ 
er shall employ or suffer or permit any 
woman extra receiving a wage of $15.00 
or under per day or a wage of $65.00 or 
under per week to be employed more 
than eight hours in any one day of 
twenty-four hours, except that in case 
of emergency (The italics are ours) 
women may be employed in excess of 
eight hours, provided that in no time 
of said emergency shall the number of 
hours, including meal periods, in any 
one day of twenty-four hours exceed 
sixteen hours from the time women ex¬ 
tras are required to and do report un¬ 
til dismissed.” 

There is a sound reason for this pro¬ 
vision. Working before a camera under 
hot lights is a nerve strain as well as 
a health-wrecking procedure. To allow 
the woman extra to renew her vitality 
and to replace her fatigued, broken- 
down nerve tissues, the writers of the 
law felt eight hours off the set in the few 
cases where an emergency should arise, 
was essential. Under ordinary condi¬ 
tions, sixteen hours away should be 
needed. 

To the average person, who fails to 
consider the “uniqueness” of the In¬ 
dustry, the above seems fair. Yet in 
this one small section of the law are 
two jokers which the studios have found 
and with which they have played. 

(Continued on Page 25) 


Table I 

Women Extras Overtime on Major Studio Sets 

From January 1, 1935 to October 15, 1935 


Studio 

No. 

Cases 

% % 
Checks Checks 

% Full No. 

Checks Checks Directors 

COLUMBIA PICTURES CORP... 

1 12 

1 8 

1 4 

I .... 

| .... 

1 6 

FOX FILM CORP. STUDIO (1).. 

40 

1 21 

1 14 

f 4 

[ (2) 

I 13 

METRO-GOLDWYN-MAYER STUDIO . 

49 

I 41 

3 

1 5 

.... 

18 

PARAMOUNT STUDIO .... 

! 28 

1 17 

1 10 

! i 

| .... 

! io 

RKO-RADIO PICTURES STUDIO .-. 

49 

29 

10 

3 

(3) 

(4) 

20 

UNITED ARTISTS STUDIO (5). 

i n 

1 7 

! 1 

| 2 

i i 

1 4 

UNIVERSAL STUDIOS ... 

1 16 

1 13 

1 .... 

1 2 

i .... 

! 6 

WARNER BROS.-FIRST NATIONAL STUDIO... ! 

50 | 

33 | 

12 [ 

3 1 

2 I 

15 


(1) Includes one Twentieth Century-Fox. 

(2) For 17 hours, extras received one Y\ check. Another Va check was received by 
each woman, as an adjustment. 

(3) Eighty-five women forced to remain on the set for 17 hours. 

(4) Under director Stevens for six days from Sept. 9 to Sept. 14, extras received 
from Va to Y checks every day. 

(5) Includes Samuel Goldwyn, Ipc., Edward Small Productions, and Twentieth Cen¬ 
tury Pictures. 

The Above Figures Are Based on Less Than 12 Women Members of The Junior Guild 
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History of Producer-Talent Relations in the Academy 


I N the very excellent opening article 
of the October issue, discussing the 
“Academy Writer-Producer Agree¬ 
ment, ” reference is made to the early 
history of the Screen Writers’ Guild 
and the Academy. For the sake of ac¬ 
curacy and possibly to illustrate the 
congenital producer mentality, may I 
be permitted to restate some of the 
facts, having been tollerably familiar 
with them. 

The Screen Writers’ Guild was ori¬ 
ginally organized for the same general 
purpose for which it exists today; name¬ 
ly, the betterment of writer and author 
conditions in motion pictures and to es¬ 
tablish effective relations with pro¬ 
ducers. Besides doing much to elevate 
the standing of the screen writing pro¬ 
fession, the original Guild persevered 
for several years in vigorous attempts 
to procure producer acceptance of uni¬ 
form contracts. If it failed in this 
early missionary work it was not for 
want of trying and the failure was no 
greater than that of the powerful 
Equity, which was seeking the same 
thing for the actors. 

When conditions finally became such 
that militant action seemed desirable 
and possible, the Guild, as then consti¬ 
tuted, lent itself freely to a reorganiza¬ 
tion process, resulting in new blood and 
the fine, new Guild of today. 

I am making this statement in justice 
to the pioneers, who struggled for 
writers’ rights in the older, less hopeful 
days, and who did in fact raise some¬ 
thing more than a “whisper,” as you 
put it, against oppressive conditions. 
After all, the old Guild at least won the 
thorough hatred of the producers. The 
Guild has won little more to date. But 
it is to the credit of the Guild, old and 
new, that fear of its possible power has 
more than once helped to wring from 
the producers partial concessions, even 
though they be through the question¬ 
able agency of the Academy. 


T HE Academy came into existence at 
a time when it seemed like a heaven 
born instrument for the welfare of the 
entire industry. Each of the talent 
classes had grievances with no medium 
for their adjustment. But more than 
this and of greater importance as some 
of us viewed it, the screen and all its 
people were under a great and alarming 
cloud of public censure and contempt. 
Vicious assaults on personal reputa¬ 
tions, as well as on the screen itself, 
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were humiliating to decent picture peo¬ 
ple and were resulting in a dangerous 
wave of censorship. Some constructive 
action seemed imperative to halt the at¬ 
tacks and establish the industry in the 
public mind as a respectable, legitimate 
instititution, and its people as reputable 
individuals. This point should be 
borne in mind in estimating the condi¬ 
tions that brought about the birth of 
the Academy. It was in fact the one 
great incentive on which all could unite. 

The idea of one big, central organi¬ 
zation that could present a solid front 
was first suggested in a casual conver¬ 
sation early in January, 1927, between 
Fred Niblo, Conrad Nagel, Fred Beet- 
son and Louis B. Mayer. A dinner was 
arranged to which thirty picture people 
of more or less prominence represent¬ 
ing all classes were invited. The move¬ 
ment was taken up with enthusiasm and 
an organization committee was at once 
appointed. 

The constitution gave the employe 
classes a four to one vote over the em¬ 
ployers. The stated purposes were (1) 
settlement of disputes within the in¬ 
dustry by conciliation and arbitration, 

(2) protection from, outside assault, 

(3) improvement in character and qual¬ 
ity of production and (4) promotion of 
the good repute and standing of the 
screen and its people within the indus¬ 
try and with the public. The name, 
Academy of Motion Picture Arts and 
Science's, indicated the idealistic mo¬ 
tives behind the movement. The over¬ 
whelming success of the organization 
dinner, when 325 members enrolled, in¬ 
cluding the flow T er of all the talent 
classes, proved the popularity of the 
ideals at the moment. 

The project was therefore in no sense 
a concerted plot of the producers to put 
one over on the talent classes. In fact, 
producers were mostly hostile. What 
Mr. Mayer thought about it privately 
can only be conjectured. It is fair to 
assume, however, that he hoped it might 
head off class unionism, of which he had 
an intense horror. Nor among the ta¬ 
lent classes was unionism a popular idea 
at the time. Many of them saw in the 
Academy set-up the possibility that the 
Producers’ Branch, representing the 
employers, could exert an influence in 
the conduct of the organization out of 
all proportion to their voting strength, 
but they also hoped that friendly con¬ 
tact would accomplish more good in the 
long run than would militant conflict. 

The Academy started out in May, 
1927, with rosy dreams for an ideal- 


By Frank Woods 

. . . One of the organizers of the Acad¬ 
emy and its active Secretary for the first 
four years tells some of the history of 
Producer-Talent relations in that or¬ 
ganization. Mr. Woods also was one of 
the founders of the original Screen 
Writers ’ Guild and its President for 
two terms. 


istic future. The first sad awakening 
came wdthin two months, when the 
company officials in New York declared 
a ten percent cut in all production sal¬ 
aries. New York bankers had clamped 
down on them for gross extravagance 
and the companies had responded by 
laying the larger part of the blame on 
the “mounting costs of production,” 
vdiich they attributed to excessively 
high salaries in the talent classes. The 
same old stuff! 


T HE reverberations of rage that went 
up in Hollywood topped anything 
that has ever happened since. Creative 
workers declared they were receiving 
only an inconsiderable percentage of the 
vast revenues of the business they were 
creating and “mounting cost of pro¬ 
duction ’ ’ Was due to the wasteful 
methods of the producers themselves. 
Talent did not propose to be made the 
goat. 

Each talent branch of the Academy 
held meetings of violent protest. Out¬ 
side of the Academy the Screen Writ¬ 
ers’ Guild was especially vigorous in 
threats of resistance. Creative workers 
unattached to any organization were 
seething wdth rebellion. It seemed cer¬ 
tain that a general strike of all talent 
would follow any attempt to put the 
cut into execution. 

The producers w^ere thoroughly fright¬ 
ened. It was then that they sought a 
means of retreat through the Academy, 
which the most of them had hitherto 
despised. They proposed that the Pro¬ 
ducers’ Branch of the A'cademy should 
hold a series of conferences with the 
other branches, and if ways could be 
worked out for reducing costs of pro¬ 
duction sufficiently, the cut would be 
off. 

The sneers and laughs that followed 
in Hollywood will be well remembered. 

(Continued on Page 26) 
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An Axe to Cut Actors’ Salaries?? 


I N the past few weeks, a great govern¬ 
ment project has taken form, and in 
its ramifications threatens the existence 
of the very things the acting profession 
has fought for and won after years of 
struggle. We’re referring to the Fed¬ 
eral Theatre Projects under the W.P.A. 
(Works Progress Administration.) 

We readily admit that the theatre 
has fallen to a low state, and it does 
not require a great deal of intelligence 
to realize that the screen and motion 
pictures have suffered from this con¬ 
dition. Pictures need the stage. In 
the past, plays have been the greatest 
source of screen story material. But 
last year, to quote an analysis recently 
made by the Motion Picture Herald, 
only 13 percent of motion picture story 
properties purchased were plays. 

The stage, too, has been the primary 
source of supply of new acting talent. 
But now, with few plays running longer 
than three weeks in New York, this 
source for new talent is disappearing. 
In addition, the stage has been the place 
to test new trends in dramatic exposi¬ 
tion. 

Consequently, we feel that the Fed¬ 
eral Theatre Projects are important to 
our readers—so important that we have 
devoted the next four pages to discus¬ 
sions of the various phases of the plans. 
A rough picture of the general pano¬ 
rama is presented by Mrs. Hallie Flan¬ 
agan, the director of all the projects, 
in her letter to Herbert Kline which is 
reprinted here with the permission of 
the New Theatre. Mr. Kline’s answer, 
which also is a reprint from that publi¬ 
cation, presents the views of a group in 
Equity known as The Forum. 

The plans for the various projects in 
New York are contained in James H. S. 
Moynahan’s interview with Elmer Rice, 
the regional director there. And Sam 
L. Kreider’s interview with Gilmor 
Brown presents the picture of the pro¬ 
jects to be attempted in the six western 
states of Arizona, California, Colorado, 
Nevada, New Mexico and Utah. 

With the exception of the letter from 
Mr. Kline, the above four articles man¬ 
age to disregard the controversial as¬ 
pect of the subjects. And there are 
many bases for controversy. 


T HE Federal Theatre Project was 
established to spend a large amount 
of money to put back to work needy 
professionals connected with the The¬ 


atre, in all its branches. In practically 
every announcement from W. P. A., the 
statement “not relief but WORK” is 
pointed up. Nevertheless, most discus¬ 
sions of the subject steer clear of men¬ 
tion of the wage scale for actors: $30.00 
to $94.00 (maximum) per month, or the 
wage scale for playwrights. (It is not 
clear that the latter are to be paid at 
all!) 

Why should W. P. A. publicity omit 
mentioning the wages it will pay ac¬ 
tors? And why is the status of play¬ 
wrights under the plans not explained? 
Other than the possibility W. P. A. 
hopes to eliminate controversy by not 
mentioning these two facts, we cannot 
venture even a guess as to the explan¬ 
ation of this attitude. 

Mention is made also, that the pro¬ 
jects will attempt to find a permanent 
place in the general scheme of the The¬ 
atre. “It is hoped that organization, 
training and supplemental planning,” 
a statement in the interview with Mr. 
Brown reads, “will make the individual 
units self-supporting and successful 
both artistically and economically.” 
And Mr. Rice hopes that “These pro¬ 
jects will be able to continue on their 
own momentum after the Federal pro¬ 
gram, is completed.” 

Hidden in the latter statements, and 
the one concerning remuneration, we 
feel, may be an axe to slice actors’ 
wages, unless—and this is important— 
theatrical unions such as the Screen Ac¬ 
tors’ Guild are represented on the Pro¬ 
jects’ Board of directors, and on the 
other Boards throughout the country. 

Under the plan, the country is di¬ 
vided into twelve regions each hav¬ 
ing the same boundaries as those of the 
Music, Art and Writing projects. El¬ 
mer Rice, famous dramatist, is director 
of the New York district. Thomas 
Wood Stevens, who was head of the 
Drama department at Carneige Tech 
before managing the Goodman Theatre 
in Chicago and more recently the 
“Globe Theatre” at the Chicago and 
San Diego Expositions, will direct the 
projects emanating out of Chicago. 
Frederic McConnell, head of the semi- 
professional group which runs the 
Cleveland Playhouse, is in charge of the 
Cleveland region. And, as previously 
mentioned, Gilmor Brown heads the 
California projects. 

Why is it that managers of profes¬ 
sional theatre groups are conspicuous 
by their absence from the above list? 


As far as we can find out, the great 
majority of the directors are not from 
professional ranks. Yet the projects 
are to be planned for giving “work” 
to professionals. 


T HERE is an apparent danger here. 

There is the possibility that these 
projects may call upon needy amateurs 
rather than needy professionals. The 
directors have been connected with am¬ 
ateurs and many of their plans are con¬ 
structed along the lines of the Little 
Theatre. Isn’t it reasonable to assume 
that this danger exists? 

Of course, an amateur can become as 
hungry as a professional actor. But 
the Theatre as a profession owes no re¬ 
sponsibility to the beginner. It is by 
his own initiative in climbing the 
bumpy, jagged road to success that the 
amateur becomes a trouper and assumes 
the real value and responsibility of a 
professional acting career. 

The projects will attempt to bring 
back to the theatre the younger genera¬ 
tion which, it is felt, is growing up 
without knowledge of the existence of 
flesh and blood entertainment. If they 
manage to do this and develop a new 
market for the profession, well and 
good. 

Theoretically, the plans are admir¬ 
able. Where they diverge from theory, 
and attempt long-scale, permanent 
planning, they fall down miserably. 
Here in California, upwards of 2,000 
actors will be employed, and of this 
amount, ten percent need not be on re¬ 
lief. If, when the projects are com¬ 
pleted on June 30, 1936, another cate¬ 
gory of alphabtical symbols material¬ 
izes or the country returns to what is 
laughingly called “Prosperity”, some 
2,000 actors who were anxious and will¬ 
ing to work for $23.50 (top scale) and 
were non-union actors, would be clam¬ 
oring at the studio doors. 

Or if the projects are successful in 
their attempt to become self-sustaining, 
these 2,000, adapted to living on such 
a low wage scale, will be thrown into 
direct competition with actors then em¬ 
ployed in standard wage positions. One 
needs not be an economist to realize it 
would not be long before actors’ wages 
in all branches would come tumbling 
down. 

These projects must be supported 
since they enable a great number 
(Continued on Page 21) 
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A Letter from Mrs. Hallie Flanagan 


Editor’s Note: The following article, 
a letter from Mrs. Hallie Flanagan, 
Director of the Federal Theatre Proj¬ 
ect, to Herbert KUne, editor of the 
New Theatre, is reprinted here with the 
permission of the New Theatre maga¬ 
zine where it appeared in the November 
issue. The letter and Mr. Kline’s reply 
presents an incomplete picture of the 
Federal Theatre Project which operates 
under the Works Progress Adminstra- 
tion. The definite plans for the projects 
in New York and California are ex¬ 
plained in interviews with the two re¬ 
gional directors, which appear on pages 
eight and nine. 

Mr. Herbert Kline, Editor, 

New Theatre, 

156 West 44th St. 

New York, N. Y. 

Dear Herbert Kline: 

You have asked me to tell you some¬ 
thing of the new Federal Theatre Proj¬ 
ect. Your magazine is a friend of the 
theatre and of the unemployed, and 
your question therefore deserves the 
most intelligent answer I can give it. I 
shall state the problem and the general 
plan under which we hope to operate. 
If you or the readers of the New Thea¬ 
tre have suggestions to offer, I shall be 
glad to receive them. 


The Federal Government allocated, 
as you know, $4,800,000,000 for relief 
under the Works Progress Administra¬ 
tor, Harry L. Hopkins. This appropria¬ 
tion included $27,000,000 for putting 
back to work musicians, writers, paint¬ 
ers, sculptors, and theatre people. For 
each one of these fields there is a Fed¬ 
eral Director; Mr. Nicolai Sokoloff for 
music; Mr. Holger Cahill for art; Mr. 
Henry Alsberg for writing; myself for 
the theatre. Each Federal director 
plans to work through regional directors 
for some twelve areas throughout the 
United States, and because we are eager 
to work together in close cooperation, 
we are using, as far as possible, the 
same regional divisions. Responsible to 
the regional director, and through him 
to the Federal director in Washington, 
there will be administrative directors 
of individual theatre projects. 
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Since this plan is for professionals, 
most of the projects will operate in New 
York, Chicago, or Los Angeles where 
unemployment is most acute. Such 
groups as Actor’s Equity, the League 
of New York Theatres, the Dramatists’ 
Guild, the National Theatre Conference, 
are sponsoring various units; play¬ 
wrights ’ theatres for testing new 
scripts; Negro theatres in Harlem; a 
repertory of plays important in Ameri¬ 
can theatrical history; a bureau of re¬ 
search and publication for dramatic ma¬ 
terial. Other projects are under way 
for vaudeville and specialty acts in con¬ 
nection with great recreation centers 
where dance orchestras of unemployed 
musicians will play for unemployed 
youth. The plan includes also the re¬ 
modelling of the historic theatre in 
Charleston, South Carolina, where the 
oldest theatre in the United States will 
house a program reviving the play; 
done in the first theatrical season in 
America. 


The CCC camp project is itself so 
vast in nature that one wishes for six 
years instead of six months to do it 
justice.. Although some travelling com¬ 
panies will still provide entertainment 
for camps, the Federal project stresses 
a resident theatre director for each 
camp, such a director to plan amateur 
nights in which the camp members 
themselves write and perform plays. 
At present, 35 of the 200 camps in 
New York, New Jersey and Delaware 
have such directors, and the requests 
have come to extend this activity to 
2000 CCC camps throughout the United 
States. 


It will be seen that while our im¬ 
mediate aim in all these propects is to 
put to work thousands of theatre people, 
our more far reaching purpose is to or¬ 
ganize iand support theatrical enter¬ 
prises so excellent in nature, so low in 
cost, and so vital to the communities 
involved that they will be able to con¬ 
tinue after Federal support is with¬ 
drawn. 


With this in mind we are encourage- 
ing, except for camp or educational 
projects, a low admission charge of 25c 
to $1.00, depending on geography of the 
unit involved. At the present time 
both theatre and cinema interests claim 
that free shows are hurting their trade; 


it is possible that they may also object 
to an admission charge on the ground 
of undercutting; but it seems the lesser 
of the two evils. We have consulted 
the representatives from the League of 
New York Theatres, Actors’ Equity, 
the American Federation of Actors, the 
Scenic Artists’ Union, the Stage Hands’ 
Union; as rapidly as possible we wish 
to consult all theatrical unions involved. 
Obviously they would all prefer, as 
would the director of this project, a 
higher rate of pay than the security 
wage of $30 to $94 per month depend¬ 
ing on skill and the geographic place¬ 
ment. However, we are confronted, not 
by theory, but by the condition that the 
same wage prevailing throughout the 
Works Progress Administration affects, 
necessarily, the art projects. Certainly 
the labor organizations can be assured 
that eighty per cent of the entire al¬ 
lotment will be spent for labor costs; 
ten per cent for small administrative 
salaries; and ten per cent for production 
costs. 


During the next few weeks of plan¬ 
ning, and later, as the various projects 
start, we need the active interest and 
help of every person who cares about the 
theatre and about the problem of unem¬ 
ployment; we need the support of peo¬ 
ple who believe, as we do, that there is 
skill, experience, enthusiasm and in¬ 
telligence in the theatre people now on 
relief rolls and in the thousands of 
theatre people who will cooperate with 
them. We need the support of people 
who share our belief that the theatre 
horizon is not contracting, but widening 
to include Santa Fe Desert, the Rocky 
Mountains, and the valley of the Mis¬ 
sissippi ; widening to include the arts 
of sculpture, music, architecture, the 
cinema; widening to include a cons¬ 
ciousness of the social scene as well as 
the social register; widening in short, 
to include the impossible—that same 
impossible which has led our contem¬ 
poraries to soar to the stars, whisper 
through space, and fling miles of steel 
and glass into the air. 

We need the belief of all of you who 
care about the theatre in terms of the 
art and economics of 1935. 

Sincerely, 

Hallie Flanagan, 

Director, 
Federal Theatre Project. 


The Screen Guilds’ Magazine 


The Editor of New Theatre Replies 


* * * * 


Editor’s Note : The following is a re¬ 
ply by Herbert Kline, Editor of the New 
Theatre, to the Hallie Flanagan letter 
which appears on the opposite page. 
While these two articles are reprinted 
here with the permission of The New 
Theatre magazine, they do not neces¬ 
sarily represent the views of the Screen 
Actors’ Guild, The Screen Writers’ 
Guild or The Screen Guilds’ Magazine. 
They are published here merely because 
they are timely and informative. 

Dear Mrs. Flanagan: 

First, let me thank yon for yonr 
prompt and friendly answer. The plans 
yon outline for the Federal Theatre 
Project are of vital concern to New 
Theatre. We see in the theatre proj¬ 
ect a welcome although shamefully be¬ 
lated effort to alleviate the distressing 
conditions prevailing among unem¬ 
ployed theatre workers. We see, also, 
an opportunity for the advancement of 
the drama throughout America as a 
medium for entertainment and educa¬ 
tion which will be within the reach even 
of the lowest paid sectors of our popu¬ 
lation. We have no fear, since the ap¬ 
pointments of such progressive talents 
as Frederic McConnell, Gilmor Brown, 
Elmer Rice, John McKee, and Profes¬ 
sors Koch and Mabie, among others, 
that the project will be used as was the 
New York PWA under Colonel Boothe 
to further pro-war propaganda. 

Although you and your associates 
have our belief, interests and support 
in terms of art, ability and sincerity, 
in terms of the economics of 1935, there 
are several problems that we would like 
to bring to your attention. 

First, there is the problem that you 
alone cannot settle—what kind of relief 
and how much? We believe that the 
sliding relief scales of the WPA are 
shamefully inadequate, that the Ameri¬ 
can people who have created this coun¬ 
try’s wealth deserve better than a vir¬ 
tual starvation wage when they are 


forced to go on relief through no fault 
of their own. We ask with Alfred 
Kreymborg, “What has become of all 
your gold, America V’ We believe in 
and support the efforts of all relief 
workers to gain more adequate relief. 
Furthermore, we support the stand of 
the unions that prevailing wages should 
be paid to all relief workers. For we 
fear that the relief projects will prove 
a menace to wage standards that the 
unions throughout American industry 
have established after long years of 
struggle. 

That the progressive elements in the 
stage unions are conscious of this was 
evidenced by the large turnout for an 
emergency meeting called by the Actors 
Forum group of Equity on October 17 
to discuss the drama project and to call 
for a special meeting of Equity on the 
subject. 

At the emergency meeting, which was 
addressed by three council members, 
George Heller, Philip Loeb and Alfred 
Van Dekker, three poinits were stressed: 

1. The supervision of any project by 
the New York theatre operators was ob¬ 
jected to on the grounds that the 
drama project is intended for indigent 
actors in need of relief, and that the 
project gave the operators an oppor¬ 
tunity for practically free tryouts at 
relief wages thereby excluding the pro¬ 
fessional actor from one of his main 
sources of income. 

2. The fear was expressed that WPA 
entertainment at 25c to 50c a ticket in 
Manhattan and in the theatrical dis¬ 
tricts of Chicago, Boston, Philadelphia, 
Cleveland, etc., where the commercial 
theatres still charge an average of $1.10 
to $3.30 a seat, would have a tendency 
to depress wages to the Equity mini- 
mums in order to meet WPA competi¬ 
tion, and, ultimately, might break down 
prevailing standards for all theatre 
workers. 

3. Finally, as was stated by Philip 


Loeb, the very existence of Equity and 
other stage unions is threatened by the 
creation of a government organized, 
non-union army of professional and 
amateur stage workers on relief, who 
might very easily be taken over, after 
the project is discontinued, by private 
managers at wages below prevailing 
union standards. 

The meeting decided to send a resolu¬ 
tion to Washington favoring: 

1. Equity representation on theatri¬ 
cal projects. 

2. No supervision of theatre projects 
by private producers or by League 
of New York Theatres. 

3. Prevailing union wage rate on 
projects ($5 a performance). 

4. Special classification to be made in 
Equity for all people in theatre 
project. 

5. Joint action with other affiliated 
theatre unions on all problems re¬ 
lating to theatrical relief projects. 

6. Organization of committee to study 
new projects sponsored by Actors 
Equity Association. 

7. Equity members to get priority on 
theatrical projects. 

The stage workers have had to fight 
hard for their prevailing standards. 
Everyone familiar with the abominable 
conditions that prevailed throughout 
the entire industry before the workers 
got together in their great victorious 
strike of 1919 realizes that the stage 
unions must be guarded against factors 
that tend to weaken them. The resolu¬ 
tion cited above presents, we believe, 
some valid objections to the present 
WPA set-up. We, who represent labor 
in the theatre in our creative work, are 
as eager as you are to see the drama 
project get under way at once. But the 
trade-union questions brought up by 
these Equity actors must be faced now 
before the project actually gets under 
way. As soon as these questions are 
settled, the stage unions and all other 
labor forces in the theatre will be able 
to cooperate to the fullest extent in 
carrying out the splendid plans you 
have outlined for the drama project. 

Sincerely yours, 

Herbert Kline, 
Editor, New Theatre 
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Federal Theatre Project Under Way in New York 


M R. Elmer Rice, Regional Director 
of the WPA Federal Theatre Proj¬ 
ect for New York, has approved five 
drama projects calling for the employ¬ 
ment of between 1,000 and 1,500 work¬ 
ers in every phase of theatrical work. 

Actors, scenic artists, technicians, 
stage hands, nshers, cleaners, ticket 
takers, stenographers, typists, company 
and house managers and workers in 
every category of theatrical employ¬ 
ment will find placement in the tasks 
for which their experience fits them. 

The five approved projects are: 

1. “The Living Newspaper 77 —dra¬ 
matized news stories. 

2. “The Negro Theatre 77 —dramatic 
and musical. 

3. “The Popular Price Theatre 77 — 
experimental theatre. 

4. “The Popular Price Theatre 77 — 
a similar, but distinct unit. 

5. “Research and Publicity Project 77 
—statistics and publicity. 

These projects have been carefully 
calculated to give employment to the 
maximum numbers of workers while 
providing at the same time efficient pro¬ 
duction of the best class of theatrical 
entertainment at prices within the 
reach of those who of late have been 
obliged to forego theatrical attendance 
on the score of expense. It is Mr. Rice’s 
belief that prohibitive prices have kept 
the legitimate theatre out of the reach 
of the younger generation to a consid¬ 
erable extent. By providing these young 
people with plays which they may see 
for a low price, Mr. Rice hopes to re¬ 
capture the interest of the younger 
generation in the legitimate stage. 

Mrs. Hallie Flanagan, National Di¬ 
rector of the Theatre Projects, who was 
appointed early in September, has di¬ 
vided the country into twelve regions, 
each with a regional director respons¬ 
ible for establishing and supervising 
local dramatic projects sponsored by 
non-profit-making organizations. 

M R. Rice, as Director of the New 
York Project, has amplified the 
specifications for the five projects under 
his jurisdiction as follows: 

“The Living Newspaper 77 is to be a 
theatre sponsored by the N. Y. Chapter 
of the Newspaper Guild, designated to 
present a one-hour show of dramatized 
news stories. Newspaper men will col¬ 
lect and dramatize material: actors, 
stage hands, technicians and other 
theatrical workers will assist in its pre¬ 


sentation. Richard Watts, Jr., motion 
picture critic of the N. Y. Herald-Tri¬ 
bune and a well-known writer on theat¬ 
rical subjects will head this project, 
which is expected to utilize the service 
of some three hundred and fifty men 
and women. 

“The Negro Theatre, 77 the second 
unit, will employ approximately two 
hundred and fifty people. It will be 
sponsored by the N. Y. Urban League, 
a Negro cultural organization, and Mr. 
John Houseman, playwright and direc¬ 
tor of the Phoenix Theatre, will be in 
charge. This unit will function in a 
Harlem theatre, presenting a varied 
program of dramatic and musical pro¬ 
ductions with Negro actors, musicians 
and other theatrical wmrkers. 

The third and fourth projects will 
comprise the two experimental theatre 
groups under the heading of 4 4 The 
Popular Price Theatre. 77 These will be 
two distinct projects, the first func¬ 
tioning under Edward Goodman, form¬ 
erly of the Washington Square Players, 
and sponsored by a non-profit-making 
group of actors, directors and scenic 
artists whose object is to present plays 
of an experimental nature which would 
not be likely to receive commercial pro¬ 
duction. 

Virgil Geddes, American playwright, 
and James Light, director, will head 
the second project-group, to be spon¬ 
sored by the New School for Social Re¬ 
search and the United Neighborhood 
Houses. This group, likewise, will en¬ 
deavor to develop young or unknown 
American writers who might not easily 
get a hearing elsewhere, and to develop 
new techniques of production. Each of 
these projects will have provision for 
about two hundred and fifty persons. 


M ISS Phyllis Perlman, a former 
feature editor of the Associated 
Press and a writer and press agent of 
wide theatrical experience, is to head 
the Publicity and Public Relations De¬ 
partment. This department, already 
functioning unofficially, will work in 
conjunction with a Research and Pub¬ 
lication Department under the direction 
of Miss Rosamond Gilder, Editorial 
Secretary for the National Theatre 
Conference and author of “Enter the 
Actress 77 , “A Theatre Library 77 , etc. 

These departments will provide not 
only the usual theatrical publicity, but 
will also collect and compile informa¬ 
tion and attendance statistics about the 
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An Interview With Elmer Rice 

By James H. S. M oynahan 

. . . Writer-Member of the Dramatists 9 
Guild who pinch-hit ly interviewing 
Elmer Bice, in charge of the New York 
Theatre Projects, when the latter found 
himself too lousy to write the article. 


various acting companies under the 
Federal Theatre Project. A speakers 7 
bureau, organized under their direction, 
wfill cooperate with schools, churches 
and clubs. These departments will cre¬ 
ate, further, a theatrical library which 
shall be a service model for other re¬ 
gional projects, will build up a compre¬ 
hensive play catalogue on historical 
lines, and will publish bulletins on sub¬ 
jects of interest to playwrights and 
theatre directors. 

Two hundred publicity writers, cler¬ 
ical workers, and statisticians, approx¬ 
imately, who have formerly been en¬ 
gaged in the professional theatre, are 
expected to find employment in Miss 
Perlman’s department. Miss Gilder 
will employ some one hundred and fifty 
playwrights, adapters, playreaders and 
theatre research workers. 

Already plans are progressing for the 
production of plays by these newly es¬ 
tablished theatres, and it is hoped that 
the first offering of a Federal Theatre 
Project Play will be made around 
Thanksgiving. 


W HILE these five projects are al¬ 
ready lined up, other projects— 
among them a dance unit, a Yiddish 
Theatre, and a second Negro Theatre— 
are being developed, and will be put 
into operation as soon as the details of 
their organization and sponsorship are 
worked out and they are approved by 
the Regional Director. Mr. Rice’s pol¬ 
icy for all these projects is to charge a 
small admission fee, with the greatest 
number of seats selling for twenty-five 
and fifty cents. 

At the present time the WPA main¬ 
tains a circus unit, marionette and 
other entertainment units and about 
twenty-five dramatic and vaudeville 
units which tour the five boroughs and 
the CCC camps in the 2nd Corps Area. 
These will continue to function until 
a survey has been made and necessary 
changes and improvements can be put 
into effect. Many of the persons en- 
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gaged in the existing projects will be 
absorbed into the new drama projects 
now being organized. 

The work of extending the new Dra¬ 
ma Projects will necessitate increasing, 
at the same time, the workshop facili¬ 
ties. Additional carpenters, painters, 
seamstresses and other persons connec¬ 
ted with theatrical properties depart¬ 
ments will thus receive employment. 

Now as to qualifications for these 
projects. At the present time applica¬ 
tions for employment are being filled 
in practical entirety from the Home 
Relief rolls. Unemployed workers with 
a Home Relief number thus enjoy a 
definite precedence over all others 
where immediate employment is con¬ 
cerned. The purpose of the Project is, 
largely, to provide employment for the¬ 
atrical workers now on Home Relief, 
and the number employed outside of 
this category in possible supervisory or 


consulting positions will be small. In 
this connection it is relevant to state 
that not more than ten percent of the 
money allotted may be spent for admin¬ 
istrative expenses. Ninety percent goes 
for salaries to Home Relief qualified 
applicants, whose names, upon employ¬ 
ment with the projects, will be stricken 
from the Home Relief Rolls. 

Wages on the projects will range 
from $93.40 for clerical workers, 
$103.40 for specialized technicians, to, 
in rare instances, $135.00 for those in 
supervisory positions. 


T HE projects will run until June 30, 
1936. Work on some of them has 
already started; it is hoped soon to have 
all in full swing. Applicants are urged 
to register without delay, and to make 
certain that their qualifications on the 


score of Home Relief enrollment are in 
order. An endeavor is being made to 
see to it that less than one in ten—pos¬ 
sibly one in twenty—will be selected 
from non-relief sources. 

The following memorandum from 
Mr. Rice reflects the general policy of 
his organization: 

“The Federal Theatre Project has 
been created for the purpose of pro¬ 
viding worthwhile employment for pro¬ 
fessional theatre workers. Please bear 
in mind that you are not being offered 
relief or charity but WORK. The in¬ 
terviewers have been instructed to re¬ 
ceive you with the same courtesy and 
consideration that would be extended 
by any professional employment agen¬ 
cy, our object being to set up so high a 
standard of professional excellence in 
these projects that they will be able to 
continue on their own momentum after 
the Federal program is completed / 9 


Federal Theatre Projects in the West 


G ILMOR Brown, director of the W. 

P. A. Theatre Project in the six 
western states of Arizona, California, 
Colorado, Nevada, New Mexico and 
Utah, will follow to the letter in his 
district the plans of Mrs. Hallie Flana¬ 
gan, National Director of the Theatre 
Projects. By doing this, it is hoped 
to rejuvenate and build the American 
Theatre to the highest standards in his¬ 
tory. 

Much thought will be given to the 
establishment of a real National Theatre 
under this W. P. A. movement. Since 
this country is widespread unlike the 
nations of Europe, where the National 
Theatre is in one city, a National theatre 
here will need to be constructed all over 
the country. This will be brought about 
by the Theatre projects. 

The Western Regional district is one 
of twelve in the United States, and 
probably second in importance only to 
New York. It will have two head¬ 
quarters—one in Los Angeles, the other 
in San Francisco. These cities have 
been chosen because of the concentra¬ 
tion in them of professional stage folk. 
From each of these centers, the work 
will radiate throughout the several 
states. 

And it will be work, and in no sense 
relief. Mr. Brown accentuates this 
point. The number of people to be di¬ 
rectly considered is approximately 2000, 
with the projects planned to run until 
June 30, 1936. At the end of this per¬ 
iod, it is hoped that organization, train¬ 
ing and supplemental planning will 
make the individual units self-support¬ 


ing and successful both artistically and 
economically. 

M R. Brown also stresses the fact 
that the plans approved and 
under discussion are intended to en¬ 
compass all Professional workers who 
are eligible. Those now on relief will 
have precedence in the matter of em¬ 
ployment. Consultants, supervisors and 
executives may be employed from 
others than those on relief, but in any 
event, not more than ten percent of the 
monies allotted can be used for admin¬ 
istration expenses, while all the balance 
shall be paid to the actual workers. 

Wages on the projects will range 
from $93.40 for clerical workers, 
$103.40 for specialized technicians and 
$135.00 for supervisors. These figures 
are by the month. 

The type of employment will cover 
the entire theatrical range, with work 
being given to the following classes of 
workers: actors, advance agents, jan¬ 
itors, watchmen, house managers, unit 
managers, box office managers, ticket 
takers, playwrights, scenarists or man¬ 
uscript clerks, ushers, stage hands, sten¬ 
ographers, typists, scenic artists, con¬ 
struction men, technicians, newspaper 
men, publicity directors, librarians, 
playreaders, adapters, painters, car¬ 
penters, seamstresses and clerks. 

F OUR projects already have been 
approved for the Western division 
and are now getting under way. Soon, 
they will employ into the hundreds. 


Interview with Gilmor Brown 
By Sam L. Kreider 

. . . Publicity director of the Pasadena 
Community Playhouse, of which Gil¬ 
mor Brown is supervising director. 
Mr. Brown also is in charge of the W. 
P . A. Theatre Project for this region. 

1. Educational Theatre — With the 
cooperation of one of our great 
Universities, a professional com¬ 
pany will be organized. It will be 
sponsored by the University and 
will function in full cooperation 
with all University activities and 
curriculum. 

2. Experimental Theatre—This will 
develop new plays, new play¬ 
wrights, new forms of the drama 
and new ideas generally. Under 
this plan it is hoped that new 
forms of dramatic entertainment 
will be found that will prove as 
much an advance as the entertain¬ 
ment of today is ahead of that of 
twenty years ago in some respects. 

3. Popular American Theatre—This 
is what the name implies and will 
provide for the proven plays that 
the American Public has support¬ 
ed in the past. Many hundreds of 
persons will be employed in this 
unit. 

4. School Plays—With the coopera¬ 
tion of educational groups, Boards 
of Education, etc., it is intended 
to provide professional companies 

(Continued on Page 17) 
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"I Didn’t Say It Was Any Good, Said the White King, 
I Said There Was Nothing Like It” 


E VERY so often some mahatma is 
brought in from the outlands to 
apply the tender unction of Art to Hol¬ 
lywood; a gentle poultice laid against 
the chapped and roughened motion pic¬ 
ture soul. There can be little cavil 
against the intentions of those who issue 
the invitations for these ventures. 
Doubtless they are as sincere as a regard 
for the box office on the one hand and a 
heightened prestige on the other can 
make them. But having made a genu¬ 
flection to good intentions, one may be 
permitted a swift and well-planted boot 
at the rump of the bizarre standards by 
which art is measured among these 
haciendadoes by the Pacific. 

Our rustic frenzy in Hollywood at 
the mere mention of a more than fourth 
rate literary or dramatic name calls for 
no deep psychiatric explanation. We 
have been bedeviled for so long by re¬ 
formers and voodoo chanters, that there 
can be small wonder our local definition 
of art is a movie that keeps its nose 
clean and is based on some work written 
before Fulton invented the steamboat. 

Easy as it is to explain our arrival 
at this blind alley, it still remains true 
that looking goggle-eyed with ecstacy at 
Dickens or Shakespeare and snooting 
with disdain at Ring Lardner is the 
height of something or other. This con¬ 
tempt of creative expression in the here 
and now is the other side of our gawky 
veneration of a past that we little un¬ 
derstand. And as such it is not unre¬ 
lated to our professional contempt of 
those audiences with round haircuts in 
the here and now who pay for our sal¬ 
aries, our dividends and our receiver¬ 
ships. 

We can always save a shred of our 
dignity in a business that leaves us 
little to spare by continuing to pretend 
that audiences are composed of Nean¬ 
derthals with a sprinkling here and 
there from the Ice Age. The obvious 
corollary to this collossal conception is 
that whenever we plume ourselves on 
handing out a little Art to the be¬ 
nighted, we put before them a feast of 
dead horsemeat, steaming with rich and 
ornate gravies of various colors. 

I T will probably take an upheaval of 
the first rank to convince the pur¬ 
veyors of Hollywood that picture audi¬ 
ences in America, the primary market, 
know more about screen story telling 
than do those who make the stories, and 
are much quicker to separate the bogus 
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from the true. Why we have to go on 
letting ourselves be bulldozed into mak¬ 
ing a heavy-handed something called 
“Art” in Hollywood is hard to com¬ 
prehend. Audiences and critics alike 
have already abundantly decided that 
one Mickey Mouse contains more beauty, 
wit, criticism of reality and commen¬ 
tary on life—suited to the medium of to¬ 
day ’s screen—than a dozen attempts to 
photograph a stage play intended for 
varlets of Sixteenth Century London. 

There is no reason why the screen 
shouldn’t do the literary works of yes¬ 
terday, in the same sense that a pub¬ 
lisher puts out a reprint of “Robinson 
Crusoe.” But there is no reason for us 
to tear our hair about it. As it is now, 
the introduction of talk in the screen 
seeips to have filled picture people with 
the quaint conviction that literature 
was written for nineteen hundred years 
for the sole purpose of being turned 
into motion pictures. A kind of intel¬ 
lectual snobbery has come in with talk 
that has falsified the entire cinematic 
horizon. 

Just as now critics of the novel find 
in the works of Fielding and Rabelais 
an unstudied intimacy with their time 
and a validity as works of art for their 
period which is shared by few novels 
among the stereotyped and imitative 
works of a later period, so will aesthetic 
historians of another century label 
Chaplin, D. W. Griffith and Sennett as 
true artists of the motion picture. Pic¬ 
tures such as “Lady for a Day” and 
“Public Enemy” will also in some fu¬ 
ture text book receive a high rating, 
wffiile a brief footnote will dismiss the 
photographed classics as mere chromoes, 
having little or nothing to do with the 
function of the talking picture. The 



By Ralph Block 

. . . Former President of the Guild and 
now a contributing editor discusses the 
failure of the “ mahatmas ” in their ef¬ 
forts to bring Art to Hollywood. 


classics of tomorrow will be selected 
from the vast output of this great med¬ 
ium of today. 

In a field where buncombe is so often 
mistaken for importance and the truly 
important so easily dismissed, it may 
be sheer folly to discuss so dry a sub¬ 
ject as the screen’s function. Yet in a 
top-heavy, complicated civilization such 
as ours, tottering ominously at the edge 
of catastrophe, the screen has an un¬ 
doubted function. Among mediums of 
communication, the screen is preemin¬ 
ently suited to the transfer of intelli¬ 
gence and ideas between the separate 
parts of a high speed society. In the 
middle ages, a similar function was per¬ 
formed by the painters; with the de¬ 
velopment of populations the job was 
assumed by the novel and the theatre, 
and in a secondary way by the news¬ 
paper. 


T HE motion picture can no longer 
evade the task of interpreting hu¬ 
man beings to themselves. Men and 
women nowadays haven’t the quiet and 
time to contemplate themselves or their 
navels; they read as they run, and the 
screen alone makes that acrobatic feat 
possible. If your financier rightly asks 
in this era of expected profits whether 
interpreting human beings to them¬ 
selves creates dividends, you can always 
counter with another question. Will 
there be any money to make if human 
beings fail to understand themselves 
fairly soon — their own aims and 
desires, their own natures and the na¬ 
ture of the society they are fumblingly 
trying to recreate? 

A great many solemn people will de¬ 
plore the failure of “Art” in motion 
pictures as tending to discourage pro¬ 
ducers from making efforts to bring out 
superior wares. They may take com¬ 
fort from the facts. The figures usually 
show that when “Art” fails in motion 
picture theatres, it is not 'because it is 
too good for modern audiences, but be¬ 
cause it isn’t good enough. Motion pic¬ 
ture producers, discoverers of the 
(Continued on Page 24) 
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Have You Forgotten Your Life Class? 


IT ONCE saw written into a motion 
-“-picture script, “the photography in 
the following sequence should be harsh 
and bad in imitation of news reel pho¬ 
tography.^ Our hero was photographed 
for a newsreel, and the newsreel was 
shown in the picture. 

All right, the photography in news¬ 
reels is seldom beautiful. Often it’s 
harsh and unflattering. Newsreel cam¬ 
eramen work outdoors. They can’t halt 
a parade, a fire, an assassination, or a 
beauty contest, while dimmers are tact¬ 
fully arranged to glorify the star’s 
cheekbones. Newsreel soundmen have 
no defense against coughs, crickets, or 
traffic. 

When Mamma Babinowitz wins the 
sweepstake grand prize, her newsreel 
speech is filled with hesitations and eye¬ 
rolling. She is apt to pleat her bunga¬ 
low apron or wipe her sweating palms 
on it. 

In the bootlegged newsreel of the 
Hauptmann trial, the sound track was 
harrassed by a barrage of coughing. 
Whispers sounded like the pounding of 
the surf, and the shifting of people sit¬ 
ting on uncomfortable chairs was picked 
up like the noise a herd of elephants 
would make crashing through the 
jungle. 

The newsreel, while sometimes pretty, 
is not art. A screen courtroom scene 
should never include the irrelevant 
noise and movement which swamps the 
drama and steals the scene from the 
man on trial for his life. Mrs. Eabino¬ 
witz, with her complete lack of tech¬ 
nique, would not and should not be the 
casting director’s choice to play the part 
of a sweepstakes winner. The news¬ 
reel is a record. We’re not making 
records. All of us, actors, writers, di¬ 
rectors, art directors, are selecting, in¬ 
terpreting, underscoring salient points 
and vignetting out distractions. That’s 
the theory, anyway. 

In writing dialog, we throw over¬ 
board the half-finished sentences, the 
meaningless chatter which forms so 
large a part of everyday speech. 
In acting a scene, screen players 
eliminate the pattings of the hair, 
the fiddling with wrist watch or com¬ 
pact, the prodding of a butt dying in an 
ash-tray with the end of a match dead 
already which take place in an actual 
tete-a-tete across a night club table An 
art director and a set dresser, readying 
Mrs. Goadby’s drawing room for the 
screen, eliminate the copy of last week’s 


Post, left on the windowsill, the stack of 
mail on the desk, and the spectacles on 
the coffee table. 

But if we’re to select, simply, under¬ 
score and elide, we ought to know the 
full record, the literal, unretouched, 
unedited original. Great pianists and 
great singers run lots of scales. Cezanne 
learned the look, feel, weight, texture, 
and color of oranges, fruit knives and 
table cloths before he painted the still 
life which was a simplification, an ar¬ 
rangement, a planned and deliberate 
design. 


I THINK too many of us either 
skipped or skimped our years in life 
class. And that applies to the lot of 
us, actors, directors, writers, art di¬ 
rectors. There’s a great deal of infor¬ 
mation for an actor in the scared face 
of a man in a newsreel crowd just be¬ 
fore the auto racer hurtles over the 
wall into his lap. Some of our charac¬ 
ter women who specialize in old ladies, 
might have watched Granny’s progress 
around the room with benefit to their 
work. They have taken as their model 
not a life old lady but another stage 
old lady. 

A fine example of a player who has 
never forgotten his life class studies is 
Spencer Tracy. James Cagney studied 
his hard boys on the East Side. His 
technique simplifies, interprets, creates 
from his acquaintance with reality. 
Listen to Frank McHugh speak the line, 
“Oh . . . should ’a been black, huh?” 
in “The Irish In Us;” watch J. M. 
Kerrigan in “The Informer;” remem¬ 
ber back to “Border Town” and Bette 
Davis going crazy, if you think hard 
work in life class isn’t an essential 
foundation for technique. 




By Mary C. McCall, Jr, 

... A contributing editor who feels that 
pictures lose a lot by not studying life . 


When I worked as a copy-writer in 
an advertising agency, I found myself 
learning to write a new language—a 
language far removed from every day 
speech. It had rhythm all right, but 
not the rhythm of talk, the rhythm of 
“copy.” Its primary purpose seemed 
to be not to inform, but to produce a 
mild hypnosis, during which sales re¬ 
sistance was lulled into coma. I think 
we screen writers are developing a 
language—a patois quite different from 
ordinary talk—something called “dia¬ 
log.” When we embark on a light 
comedy, our mind’s ear is tuned to the 
last brisk comedy dialog we heard, not 
to amusing talk. 

I’m convinced that the one piece of 
equipment with which a natural-born 
writer is endowed from his conceptioin 
is a good ear. That ear is a gift. It’s 
no credit to him, but it’s of enormous 
use. It must be innate, like absolute 
pitch. It can’t be acquired, but it can 
be developed, exercised, used. Too 
many of us are letting our ears atrophy. 
We’re using them to listen to other 
writer’s dialog, when we ought to be 
riding in buses, sitting in restaurants, 
standing in lobbies and markets, eaves¬ 
dropping in beauty parlors and steam 
rooms listening to talk. 

Some of Booth Tarkington’s finest 
talk is being spoken on the screen just 
now in “Alice Adams.” It took years 
of good listening to make that writing 
possible. Eing Lardner had an infal¬ 
lible ear. Arthur Kober’s “Thunder 
Over the Bronx” is written in talk, not 
In dialog. 


A GEEAT deal of screen acting, 
screen writing, and many screen 
sets are as florid, lifeless and phoney as 
a meringue glace. We’re not selecting 
and editing from, reality, emphasizing 
its important features and discarding 
its irrelevancies to create drama. Too 
often actors are parading tricks learned 
from other actors while they speak 
“dialog” written by someone whose ear 
has grown deaf from disuse. And the 
(Continued on Page 24) 
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What Good Is A Reading Department? 


I T seems to be a moot question in the 
Studios as to what good the Reading 
Department is, anyway? But since no 
studio has so far been able to get along 
without one, there must be some excuse 
for them. 

Of course the perfect Reading De¬ 
partment has not yet been developed; 
the majority have many faults, quite 
obvious to those who may be looking for 
them. But it takes cooperation, respect, 
and appreciation to call forth the best 
in anything or anybody—in a depart¬ 
ment just the same as in an individual. 

First and foremost among the quali¬ 
ties needed to develop a perfect Read¬ 
ing Department—or even to improve 
the one you have—I would place co¬ 
operation. Cooperation among the units 
of the department, and cooperation on 
the part of every other department or 
individual executive whose work touch¬ 
es that of the Reading Department. 
This cooperation should take the form 
of keeping the Department head ac¬ 
tively informed as to the story needs 
and interests of the various executives. 
Each individual reader should be given 
some idea of these story needs, of the 
contract actors, and—insofar as pos¬ 
sible, through previews, etc. — of the 
work of these various actors. 

Cooperation would in itself imply 
appreciation for good work—apprecia¬ 
tion expressed. In every studio there 
is usually one executive for whom the 
readers always do their best work, sur¬ 
passing their usual standard. Investi¬ 
gation will reveal that this particular 
executive takes the trouble to express 
appreciation for a job well done; and 
this knowledge that good work is going 
to meet with recognition calls forth the 
best efforts of the worker. 


H ONEST censure for poor work 
should be as promptly forthcom¬ 
ing as praise for good—but it should 
be openly expressed to the person re¬ 
sponsible for it. Resentment and lack 
of cooperation are bound to result when 
a reader discovers that his work has 
been condemned and disparaged to 
others, while not a word has been said 
to him to give him a chance to correct 
it. Too often, also, the fact is not taken 
into account in judging a piece of work, 
that a four-hour job has been crowded 
into two hours under pressure of a 
rush—and that the best work cannot 
be done under such a strain. 


It is the usual lack of appreciation 
and respect for their work which causes 
the apathetic attitude of many readers. 
What’s the difference, they feel, whe¬ 
ther their work is good or bad—nobody 
seems to notice. What’s the difference 
what they feel about a story—no one 
values their opinion. Supposedly, the 
readers hold their jobs because they 
have proved they have a fairly intelli¬ 
gent grasp of stories and of what makes 
a good picture; if they lack these qual¬ 
ifications they should not be readers. 
Therefore their considered and honest 
opinion of a story should have some 
weight. 


A NOTHER fact which seems so 
often to escape executives is that 
readers sometimes have ambitions—and 
perhaps ability to fulfill those ambitions 
if given a chance. It should certainly 
not be true (but it is a conviction often 
expressed) that a promising young wri¬ 
ter kills his chances in the writing line 
by joining the reading staff. Or that 
a reader who becomes a writer seldom 
ever gets a chance in his own studio. 


By Betty Roberts 

. . . Who is in charge of the reading de¬ 
partment at B. K. 0and very serious 
about it, too. 


Surely executives should be as alert for 
signs of ability in the work of their own 
staff as they are in the work of out¬ 
siders. 

A Reading Department can be a vital 
and helpful part of a studio’s work. 
But so long as it is considered a sort of 
“necessary evil”, it is not likely to 
come up to its best. If a Reading De¬ 
partment is necessary to handle the 
stories^—if it is a useful and worth¬ 
while unit—then let it be respected as 
such. If it has faults, let them be point¬ 
ed out and eliminated through open 
criticism,. Politics and behind-the-scenes 
scheming are not likely to improve ei¬ 
ther its morale or its usefulness. 

The Reading Department in any stu¬ 
dio will reach just the standard which 
is set for it—if its work is valued it 
will become valuable. 


ATTENTION 

ACTORS’ GUILD MEMBERS 

Under the new fiscal plan of the Guild there are three dues 
classifications for Senior members, all with equal vote, as follows: 

Class 1 — Over $50,000 a year . . $ 100 yearly dues 

Class 2 — Over $15,000, or less than $50,000 $ 60 yearly dues 
Class 3 — $15,000 a year or less . . $ 30 yearly dues 

The majority of our members have classified themselves in 
answer to a letter of October 12th, which announced the change. 

This notice is published to clear up any misunderstanding 
which may exist in the minds of Equity members. The payment of 
dues to the Guild after November 1st, 1935, includes your Equity 
dues, which will be paid by the Guild to Equity. 

Please address any communications regarding classifications 
to this Committee in care of the Guild office. All classifications are 

strictly confidential. Classification Committee: 

Paul Harvey 
Murray Kinnell 
Donald Woods 
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The Dead Heads of the Lord 

By Irvin S. Cobb 


S OME of us — who don’t know any bet¬ 
ter — think of actors as children who nev¬ 
er grew up. And some of us call them vain 
and envious and tempermental. And some¬ 
times, perhaps, these critics may be right. 
But, oh, their faults are such little faults and 
their virtues are such splendid ones. For 
through these past years of distress — and 
they’ve fallen mighty hard upon the players 
—they’ve worn on their breasts like badges of 
blazing honor, two of the noblest words I can 
think of—“gallantry” and “compassion”. 

It’s proverbial that the people of dramatic 
trades always have been prodigal of their 
time and their talents in behalf of others. 
But here lately they’ve worked for the desti¬ 
tute of their own craft. And how they’ve 
worked. 

I mean no affront to any man’s beliefs, 
but if it’s true, as a great Frenchman once 
said, that the dead take into the next world, 
clutched in their stiff cold hands only what 
they have given away in this .one, then I have 
a vision before me of what might fitly come 
to pass on that Last Day when the curtain 
rolls up for the opening performance of the 
piece called Immortality . . . the hit that will 
run forever. 

And up the long hill to where the walls 
of glory loom, I see the show folk coming, 
the troupers, they who once were rated with 
tinkers and vagrants and strolling vagabonds. 
And oh, what splendid gems, what jewelled 
treasures they clutch to their stilled bosoms 
. . . the glistening diamonds of the laughter 
their art has drawn from a million-times-a 
million throats; the red rubies of their 
hearts’ blood that was given to make mankind 
happier for a magic hour; the lustrous mat¬ 
ched pearls of the tears they have shed and 


the sweat they have sweated for the woes of 
their own. And they stand there, hopefully, 
fearfully, wondering if on this great first 
night of all nights, they are to be included 
among the Dead Heads of the Lord. 


A ND as they stand there, I hear the 
voice of the Almighty Prompter, the 
Supreme Stage Manager, uplifted. And 
in it is the thunder that crackled once over 
Mt. Sinai. And in it is the lightning that 
played across the graven tablets of the Di¬ 
vine Commandments. And it rings against 
the span of the firmament that is the pros¬ 
cenium arch for this Eternal Playhouse. And 
it rattles the fixed stars that are the footlights 
of that Celestial Theatre beyond the skies. 
And it says: 

“For some who on that earth below were 
greedy and cruel, the free-list everlastingly 
has been suspended. For some, who forgot 
to share with others, away down beneath the 
clinkered pits of Hell, yawns the mouth of 
that dark alleyway which leads to a Cain’s 
Infernal Storehouse. But out yonder stand 
the actor folk . . . those they call the children. 
And that’s what they are, but they’re God’s 
children. 

“So you, St. Michael in the box office, 
sheathe that flaming sword. And you, St. 
Peter with the keys, turn the lock in those 
Golden Gates. And you, St. Gabriel in the 
orchestra pit, sound on your silver trumpet 
for the grand overture number. 

“And now, angels, hang onto your haloes, 
and cherubim, pin back your wings. For this 
Heavenly Operyhouse is about to extend the 
courtesies of the profession . . . and let my 
people in”. 
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Faragoh Now U. A* Deputy 

URING the past month, Francis 
Faragoh has been appointed the 
deputy to represent the Board at 
United Artists in expediting and simpli¬ 
fying member contact with the organi¬ 
zation. 

A deputy has been installed at each 
studio to serve as a liaison officer who 
is easily accessible to Guild members 
at all times. Deputies are available to 
Guild members for the following: (a) 
To report individual complaints; (b) 
To service controversies to be handled 
by the Guild’s Conciliation Commis¬ 
sion; (c) To report violations of the 
Guild Code; (d) To handle protests 
against membership transfers, etc., etc. 

All Guild members should contact 
their deputies at least once a week both 
to advise them of their current assign¬ 
ment, and to report or discuss activities 
which should be presented to the Board. 
Deputies, in turn, will make reports to 
the Guild once a week or more often 
if circumstances demand. 


Research Service Available 

S another service, the Guild has 
completed negotiations with the 
Capitol Screen-Research Service to put 
at the disposal of members the facilities 
of research experts who are particularly 
prepared to furnish information from 
sources not otherwise readily available. 
And to Guild members, these services 
will be available at a fifty percent dis¬ 
count from the regular charges. 

Screen-Research has access to the vast 
resources of the Library of Congress, 
Washington, D. C., and to the various 
departmental libraries such as those of 
the War and Navy Departments, the 
State Department, the Department of 
Agriculture, the Department of Labor, 
the Surgeon-General’s Office, the Bur¬ 
eau of Standards, etc. It not only has 
access to the libraries and records of 
these Departments, but it is in a posi¬ 
tion to furnish unpublished informa¬ 
tion from experts in these Departments. 
It has connections in England and 
France and can supply material from 
the British Museum and the Bibli- 
otheque Nationale. 

General information can be furnished 
on any subject, or specific questions 
concerning any subject, can be fully 
answered. Information is furnished in 
such form as to make it entirely un¬ 
necessary to examine the original 


sources of the information or to check 
for accuracy. 

Call the Guild office, GL. 4181, for 
more complete information. This is a 
Guild service which is available to all 
members. 


Protect Your Manuscript 

by Filing it With 
THE SCREEN WRITERS' GUILD 
REGISTRATION BUREAU 
Guild Offices 

1655 North Cherokee Avenue 
FEE—50c—Guild Members 
1.00—Non-Guild Members 


Added To Membership 
Committee 

S INCE the last issue of this publi¬ 
cation, Lester Cole, John Twist, Eve 
Greene and Gordon Rigby have been 
added to the Membership Committee. 
A report of the Committee’s activities 
for the past month appears elsewhere 
in these columns. 


Use Line In Advertising 

ORE and more advertisements 
are appearing in the trade press 
bearing the legend “Member of The 
Screen Writers’ Guild,” and as a re¬ 
sult, more people are becoming aware 
of the fact that more than ninety per 
cent of screen writers are Guild mem¬ 
bers. 

Again the Guild wishes to remind 
the members to include the line in all 
their advertising copy. 


Notify Your Deputy 

ALL MEMBERS OF THE SCREEN 
WRITERS’ GUILD ARE ASKED TO 
ADVISE THEIR STUDIO DEPUTY 
IMMEDIATELY UPON BEING NO¬ 
TIFIED BY THE STUDIO OF AN 
ASSIGNMENT. 


Discount Available On 
Stenographic Service 

ISCOUNT.S that mean an appreci¬ 
able saving in all stenographic 
work are available to Guild members 
through its stenographic service affilia¬ 
tion. These discounts can be obtained 
(Continued on Page 22) 
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Exhibition Meets Expectations 

W INNING the title of “The Big¬ 
gest Grossing Attraction at the 
San Diego Exposition”, the Motion Pic¬ 
ture Hall of Fame lived up to all ex¬ 
pectations. Financially, it was highly 
profitable to the Guild, and from the, 
standpoint of publicity contact with 
the general public, it proved the most 
valuable in which the Guild has par¬ 
ticipated. 

It is too early to release the accurate 
figures on attendance. Even though 
the Hall of Fame played the same show 
during the entire run of the Fair, it 
sold more paid admissions than any 
other concession, even more than the 
next most popular exhibition, the Globe 
Players, which presented seven differ¬ 
ent shows, allowing for repeat business. 


All in all, The Motion Picture Hall 
of Fame has been a valuable experience 
for the Screen Actors’ Guild. 


Richard Tucker An Agent 

A T the last Board meeting of The 
-Screen Actors’ Guild, the follow¬ 
ing letter was read and accepted: 

November 4, 1935. 
Board of Directors, 

Screen Actors’ Guild, 

Hollywood, Calif. 

Fellow Members: 

It is with extreme regret that I tender 
this, my resignation as a member of 
the Board and ask that you also re¬ 
lieve me of dues—but not my obligation 
to the Guild. 

I am about to become Agent No. 299!! 
(So help me). But if at any time in 
the future I can be of service to the 
Guild in my new role, you need but 
call upon me. 


Thank you all for many kindnesses. 

Faithfully, 

Richard Tucker. 

A motion was made, seconded and 
unanimously passed to send Mr. Tucker 
a letter of appreciation for his many 
services to the Guild and to wish him, 
in the name of the Guild, a successful 
and pleasant future in his new connec¬ 
tion. 

Mr. Tucker, one of the organizers of 
the Guild and its assistant secretary for 
some time, has become affiliated with 
the Gene Mann agency. 


lln fltonorimn 

Sam Hardy 
Gordon Westcott 
David Landau 
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Pat Somerset .President 

Bob Elsworth.1st Vice-President 

Jay Eaton.2nd Vice-President 
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BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


Larry Steers 
Bee Stephens 
Red Burger 
Betty Blair 
J. Edward Dahlen 
Harvey Parry 
Bill O'Brien 
Charley Drubir 


Lee Phelps 
Major Harris 
Major Philip Kieffer 
Ed Parker 
J. G. MacMahon 
Helene Caverley 
Peter DuRey 
Florence Wix 


ADVISORY BOARD 


Dick Allen 
Sam Appel 
Mary Ashcraft 
Sam Benson 
Buck Bucko 
Bob Card 
Adabelle Driver 
Nellie Farrell 
Mrs. Ray Feldman 
Mel S. Forrester 
Scotty Mattraw 
Edmund Mortimer 
Frances Morris 
Jack Mower 
Field Norton 
Alexander Pollard 


Jean Ford 
Peter Gardner 
Grace Goodall 
Jack Grant 
Cliff Heard 
Michael D. Jeffers 
Otto Kottka 
Stella Le Saint 
Billie Locke 
Lee Powell 
Sam Rice 
Loretta Rush 
Marcella Smith 
Jean Valjean 
Clarence Wertz 
Jim Zimmerman 


D URING the past month, the Jun¬ 
ior Guild has managed to clarify 
two rulings through Central Casting 
and the Industrial Welfare Commis¬ 
sion. 

1—INTERVIEWS—In the past, ex¬ 
tras selected by the studios to work lat¬ 
er, were not paid carfare at the conclu¬ 
sion of their interviews. Those who 
were interviewed and not selected were 
paid carfare. Because the Industrial 
Welfare Commission has interpreted 
the ruling at the request of the Junior 
Guild, hereafter, aU extras called to the 
studios for interviews will be paid car¬ 
fare. 

2—PUTTING ON COSTUMES BE¬ 
FORE STARTING WORK—Accord¬ 
ing to the new interpretation of this 
ruling, extras who have been fitted pre¬ 
viously now don their costumes on stu¬ 
dio time. This corrects the existing 
practice which required that extras 
working in costume start the time of 
their call after they report to the set. 

For instance, certain studios in the 
past gave calls for “9 A. M. on the set”. 
This was unfair to the costume people 
as they were forced to come to the stu- 
(Continued on Page 23) 
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Screen Writers’ Assignments 


♦ ♦ f 


KEY 

O.—Original Story. 
A.—Adaptation. 

C. —Continuity. 

D. —Dialogue. 

L. —Lyrics. 

M. —Music. 

*—In Collaboration. 


Adamson, Ewart—Warner Bros. 

"The Walking Dead" O*, A, C, D. 

Avery, Stephen Morehouse—Walter Wanger 
Prod.—"Big Brown Eyes" A, C, D. 

Bartlett, Sy—Universal 

"The Amateur Racquet" A, C, D. 

Baum, Vicki—M. G. M. 

'*Grand Opera" O, A, C, D. 

Belden, Charles—Warner Bros. 

"God's Country and the Woman" A*,C*,D* 
Block, Ralph—Reliance-U. A. 

"Last of the Mohicans" A*, C*, D*. 
Boylan, Malcolm Stuart—Universal 
Edgar Guest Story, C, D. 

Brackett, Charles—Paramount 
"Easy Living" A*, C*, D*. 

Breslow, Lou—20th Century-Fox 
"Paddy O'Day" O*, A*, C*, D*. 

Buckley, Harold—Worner Bros. 

"Public Enemy's Wife" A*, C*, D*. 
Buffington, Adele—R. K. O. 

"Plan XVI" A*. C*, D*. 

"Volcano" O, A, C, D. 

Chanslor, Roy—Warner Bros. 

"Invitation to a Murder" A, C, D. 

Darling, W. Scott—Republic 

"The Return of Jimmy Valentine" 0,A,C,D 
Daves, Delmer—Warner Bros. 

"Slim" A, C, D. 

Dix, Marion—Gaumont-British 

"Everything Is Thunder" A, C, D. 

"Say When" O, C, D. 

Dunne, Finley Peter, Jr.—Universal 
"Magnificent Obsession" C*, D*. 

Dunne, Philip—Reliance-U. A. 

"Last of the Mohicans" A*, C*, D*. 
Endore, Guy—Pickford-Lasky, U. A. 
"Casanova, The Great Lover" O*. 


Felton, Earl—Warner Bros. 

"The Wizard of St. Germaine" 0* f A*, 
C*,D*. 

"Man Hunt" O. 

Fields, Herbert—Paramount 

"Easy Living" C*, D*. 

Finkel, Abem—Warner Bros. 

"Public Enemy's Wife" A*, C*, D*. 

Frcnken, Rose—Universal 

"Dust" O*, C*. D*. 

Pioneer Pictures—"American Rhapsody" 
O*, C*. D*. 

Gordon, Leon—M. G. M. 

"The Last of the Pagans" C*, D*. 

Greene, Eve—Paramount 
"Easy Living" A*, C*, D*. 

Grey, John—R. K. O. 

Ed Kennedy Comedy O*, A", C*, D*. 
Hayward, Lillie—Warner Bros. 

"Blood of China" O. 

"Gilt Edged Blondes" A, C, D. 

Herzig, Sig—Warner Bros. 

"Special Arrangement" A. 

Hoffman, Joseph—Warner Bros. 

"Wizard of St. Germaine" O*, A*, C*, D*. 
"She Couldn't Say No" A, C, D. 
Hoffenstein, Samuel—M. G. M. 

"Bugle Ann" A, C, D. 

Hume, Cyril—R. K. O. 

"Green Grow the Lilacs" A, C, D. 
Hutchison, Jerry—R. K. O. 

"Thorobreds All" C*, D*. 

Johnson, Henry—Paramount 

"The F Man" A*, C*, D*, M, L. 

Krims, Milton—Warner Bros. 

"Beethoven" O, A, C, D. 

Levien, Sonya—20th Cent.- Fox 
Dr. Dafoe Story, O, A, C, D. 

Loos, Anito—M. G. M. 

"The Sport of Queens" A, C, D. 

MacDonald, Wallace—Republic 
"The Glory Parade" O. 

McCarthy, Mary—Republic 
"Fairground" A. 

"Laughing Irish Eyes" A. 

McCoy, Horace—Walter Wanger Prod. 

"Brazen" A*, C*, D*. 

Marlow, Brian—Paramount 
"Millions In the Air" A*. 

"This is the Life" A*. 

"Woman Trap" A*. 

Martin, Al—Victory Prod. 

"Wanted Men" A, C, D. 
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Meehan, Elizabeth—M. G. M. 

"Gram" A* 

Republic—"The Glory Parade" A*. 

Mintz, Sam—R. K. O. 

"Farmer in the Dell" A, C, D. 

Morgan, Ainsworth—M. G. M. 

"The Gorgeous Hussy" A, C, D. 

Nichols, Dudley—R. K. O. 

"Mary of Scotland" A, C, D. 

North, Edmund—R. K. O. 

"Bunker Bean" A*, C*, D*. 

Offner, Mortimer—R. K. O. 

"Sylvia Scarlett" A*, C*. 

Palmer, Stuart—R. K. O. 

"Puzzle of Briar Pipe" O, A*, C*, D*. 
Paramore, E. E.—M. G. M. 

"Three Godfathers" A*, C*, D*. 

Parsons, Lindsley—Republic 

"The Oregon Trail" O, A*, C*, D*. 

"G-Men of the '90's" A*. 

Presnell, Robert-—R. K. O. 

"Blue Heaven" A, C, D. 

Raphaelson, Samson—U. A. 

"Casanova" O. 

Reed, Tom—Warner Bros. 

"Blood of China" A, C, D. 

"Case of the Velvet Claws" A, C, D. 
Rivkin, Allen—20th Cent.-Fox 
"Thank You, Jeeves!" A, C, D. 

Sayre, Joel—20th Cent.-Fox 
"Wooden Crosses" O, A, C, D. 

Schary, Dore—Paramount 
"Happy Valley" C, D. 

Schubert, Bernard—M. G. M. 

"Kind Lady" A, C, D. 

"The Old Nest" A, C, D. 

Solow, Eugene—Walter Wanger Prod. 

"Simoon" A*, C*, D*. 

Starling, Lynn—Paramount 
"Give Us This Night" C, D. 

Stewart, Donald Ogden—M. G. M. 

"Maytime" C*, D*. 

Taylor, Dwight—M. G. M. 

Eleanor Powell Original O, A*, C, D. 
Thompson, Harlan—Paramuont 
"The Old Timer" A*, C*, D*. 

Townley, Jack—R. K. O. 

"The Wild West" A*, C* t D*. 

Unterberger, Sally—Universal 
Untitled Original O*. 

Watson, Robert—Central Films, Ltd. 

"Tugboat Princess" A*, C*, D*. 

Wead, Frank—Warner Bros. 

Untitled O, A, C, D. 

Whately, Roger—Regal Color Prod. 

"The Rest Cure" A, C, D. 

Pacific Pictures—"Yellow Cargo" 0,A,C,D. 
Wilson, Carey—MGM-Thalberg 

New Marx Bros. Story, O*, A*, C*, D*. 
"Tish" A*, C*, D*. 


JUST PUBLISHED 

A Novel Written in "Montage” 


‘The Gentleman on 
Horseback” 

by Bernard McConville 

(Member Screen Writers* Guild) 

At All Book Stores 
$2.50 

TRAYOR LANE, Publishers 

New York Los Angeles 
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Books, Plays, Articles, Stories 

Adams, Frank R.—"Steam Cowboy" 

Red Book Magazine. 

Beranger, Clara—"Behind the Scenes With 
Major Bowes and His Amateurs" Liberty 
Magazine. 

Berton, Eugene—"Cocktail" (Music) J. J. 
Shubert 

Berton, Ralph—"Cocktail" (Lyrics) J. J. 
Shubert 

Blochman, L. G.—"Death on Nob Hill" 

Thrilling Detective Stories 

Cowan, Sada—Untitled Article* Fawcetts 
Magazine and Sunday Times. 

Eliscu, Edward—"Cocktail" (Lyrics) J. J. 

Shubert. 

Fowler, Guy—"Hudson Duster", "The Com¬ 
mon Couch" Authors 7 Publications, Inc. 
Kober, Arthur—"Thunder Over the Bronx" 
(Novel) Simon & Schuster 
McCoy, Horace "Episode in the Life of A 
Concessionaire" (Article) Esquire 
Schary, Dore—"Violence"—Play (Fiction) 
Zeppo Marx. 

Ullman, Elwood—Untitled Humorous Article 

Judge 

Watson, Robert — Articles, Sunday Post— 
Glasgow Bulletin 


Federal Theatre Projects 

(Continued from Page 9) 

to present desirable plays to the 
end that all the youth of America 
will become interested in the spok¬ 
en and personal theatre. Through 
this unit, it is planned to train a 
vast audience of youngsters who 
will become regular patrons of the 
Theatre. 
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Our many New York friends now in Southern California 
will be pleased to know that complete stocks of our 
wines, personally selected by us from the choicest 
vineyards of Europe—and spirits, mellow and thor¬ 
oughly matured, are now available to them through 
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T HERE are a number of plans still 
under discussion and on which no 
definite action has yet been taken. These 
concern the Negro Theatre, the Mari¬ 
onette Theatre, the Living Newspaper, 
Vaudeville, Road Companies and Mo¬ 
tion Picture Projects. 

Serious consideration is being given 
for early action here on the “Living 
Newspaper”. This is Elmer Rice’s or¬ 
iginal idea and is now under way as a 
part of the New York project which 
Mr. Rice heads. Vaudeville will be pro¬ 
vided in all its ramifications with trav¬ 
elling companies covering the Western 
States. These units will play before 
American Legion Hospitals, other Hos¬ 
pitals, CCC Camps, etc. Road Com¬ 
panies to travel to all places where they 
will be properly sponsored also are un¬ 
der consideration. 

The entire program is non-profit. 
Many performances will be free to the 
public. Some performances will have 
small admission fees—not greater than 
one dollar, scaling down. In this man¬ 
ner it is hoped to bring many of the 
great dramas, which previously have 
been out of reach because of high ad¬ 
missions, to millions of young and old. 
This will materially aid in developing 
a legitimate, positive and permanent 
interest in the stage. 


Announcing Opening of 

NEW BAR on NOVEMBER 14th 


PERINO 

Restaurant 



UNEXCELLED CUISINE 
AND SERVICE 


3927 Wilshire Boulevard 
(Near Gramercy) 

FE 9410 DR 9472 


Collief?'Vebe(?Todd • Inc. 

Managers 


Writers 


OX 3101 


Directors 

Actors 
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At Your 
Service 



EVERY 

DOMESTIC 

NEED 


MRS. PATTEN’S 

EMPLOYMENT AGENCY 

MARY R. PAINE, Mgr. 

441 NORTH BEVERLY DRIVE 
CRestview 6106 Beverly Hills 


Lowdown On London 


F ORGOODNESSAKES! The way 
the fans mobbed Fredric March at 
the “Dark Angel” Premiere; who said 
we British were a cold nation!!!... 
And then March gave all the Selznick- 
Joyce London office staff the nicest bot¬ 
tles of perfume . . . Edgar Selwyn 
“took over” the movie page of the Ex¬ 
press here to tell us he next was pro¬ 
ducing “Elegance” at Metro and that 
Joan Crawford would not wed Fran- 
chot Tone; ha! ha! . . . Every technic¬ 
ian, not to mention every star and fea- 


Orsatti & Co. 


<LAgency 


9000 Sunset Blvd. 
Hollywood 
OXford 1008 


By John Paddy Carstairs 

. . . The Screen Guilds’ Magazine Lon¬ 
don correspondent reports the month’s 
happenings. 


tured player in this country is trying 
to get with London Films! . . . can you 
blame ’em? 

Wow!! . . . the business that “Top 
Hat” is doing at Paramount’s Carlton 
is quite something, and the notices, but 
terrific!! . . . The press here were a bit 
dubious about “Midsummer Night’s 
Dream”; they all said it was a grand 
production but sorta felt that Shakes¬ 
peare shouldn’t ought to be filmed . . . 
Just what Reinhardt, Warners and not 
to mention our Basil Dean (who plans 
two of the Bard’s plays for filmic con¬ 
sumption) have to say in reply, we 
cannot and do not imagine; now if it 
were Hugh Walpole he would probably 
out with “I’ll take Vanessa”, but per¬ 
haps we had better skip that one . . . 

Virginia Cherrill working here on 
some Fox quickies . . . hm! that Noel 
Coward song “Don’t Put Your Daught¬ 
er On The Stage, Mrs. Worthington” 
seems a wee bit obvious for the Public 
Genius No. 1 of the Entertainment 
World . . . Gene Markey busy here on 
his first for Capitol Films—“His Ma¬ 
jesty’s Pyjamas” . . . despite the Amer¬ 
ican notices we read on “Two for To¬ 
night,” the London press “went to 
town” over the picture and it held at 
Para’s Plaza for a couple good weeks . . 


T HE Yacht Club Boys are packing 
in the society and movie celebs at 
the Cafe de Paris . . . Virginia Cherrill 
and Doug Montgomery twoing it there 
... ho hum, wouldn’t it be a novelty if 
the British press stopped saying that 
every visiting film star was “unassum¬ 
ing”; they have used it from Mont- 



HUNGARIAN 
BRANDIES & 
LIQUEURS 


LIQUOR STORE 

1680 NORTH SYCAMORE 
Opp. Gotham Parking Station 

Telephone HOHywood 1438 


Complete line of imported liquers 
and cordials 
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gomery to March! . . . that was a swell 
crack Austin Parker made about the 
Normandie; wish we could print it, but 
if you’ll send a stamped envelope we’ll 
mail it to you! . . . the entertainment 
world has had a swell season due to the 
Jubilee Celebrations and it’s getting 
even BETTER with the fall with us; 
quite amazing!!! 

Frances Marion took time out to do 
a feature on Hollywood for the “ Eve¬ 
ning News” and interesting, too . . . 
Edward Everett Horton had his name 
in lights at three big London first run 
theatres last week; nice going, Eddie, 
what do you do with your spare time? 
. . . Mary Brian a hit in revue here and 
hoofing, too—right well! . . . Harry 
Ham, who is the big chief for Selznick- 
Joyce in this town is showing his 
clients he is also pretty hot at golf an’ 
bridge! . . . The town’s snooties have 
got Balletomania!! 


P RODUCERS looking for a new type 
player might grab a test of Alastair 
Simms; quite terrific and very funny . . 
why is it that if a producer quits his 
berth at a studio, he is always consid¬ 
ering THREE other deals; never two 
or four but always three!! ? ? . . . and 
another thing while we are in a mean 
mood, suggestion to Hollywood produc¬ 
ers: We can always spot the psuedo- 
hidden Federal Dick men in movies 
now and it is never a surprise to us 
when the reporter suddenly shows his 
Government Badge; you see, you always 
put him in a very light macintosh-trench 
coat!! 

Richard Cromwell is doing the best 
Garbo this town has seen (or rather, 
hasn’t seen!) in a long while; no one 
knows where he is or why or what it is 
all about! . . . Douglass Montgomery 
stays for two this side . . . orchids, if 
Winchell doesn’t mind, for all youse 
guys connected with “The Informer” 
. . . Jesse Lasky, Junior here for a 
Gaumont assignment already has gone 
for a rolled umbrella, he only needs a 
derby hat and we’ll know he is an 
American!! 


George Scott R. 

FRANK and DUNLAP 

Agency 


1626 Vine Street 


Hillside 3188 Hollywood, Calif. 
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1 Block North of Beverly-Wilshire Hotel CRestview 11611 


We Qive Qood Service ♦. ♦ 

Beverly Hills Finest Flower Shop 



HAHN’S 


Shivers 
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^ HILLS 


9526 Santa Monica Boulevard 


CRestview 12121 



Emilio Cjonzalez, Jr. 
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Italian 

Products 


The Return of the Western 


IMPORTED AND DOMESTIC WINES 

We Cater 

Exclusively to Italian Dinners, 
Spaghetti, Raviolis and 
Other Table Delicacies 

IMPORTED AND 
DOMESTIC GROCERIES 

ITALIAN OLIVE OIL 
AND CHEESE 

A Specialty 

Imported French Earthenware . . all sizes 
FREE DELIVERY 

414 No. Beverly Dr. 
P. Porcasi Beverly Hills 

H. Martino OXford 1 326 


Ben Jacksen- 
Harold Leyton, Inc. 

AGENCY 

9168 SUNSET BOULEVARD 
CRestview 0121 


T HE horse opera is in another of its 
perennial periods o f prosperity. 
Even the major studios are making 
them again, although in most cases they 
call them, not westerns, hut epics, and 
compare them vaguely to “Cimarron”. 

‘ ‘ Cimarron ’ ’ was a western which de¬ 
parted from the usual formula and, 
with heavy exploitation, was sold to a 
success which has become almost myth¬ 
ical. It established a road which many 
others have tried to follow. 

These so-called “horse operas” travel 
in waves. One year hardly anybody 
makes them, and the next, everybody 
does. While the demand seems to be 
fairly constant, it has never been 
matched by the supply. 

Western fans are fairly easy to 
please. Give them a simple story and 
plenty of action, and they’ll provide 
a moderate but constant revenue. The 
reason that the epic westerns sometimes 
roll up such tremendous grosses is that 
a lot of people who are not ordinarily 
addicted to this type of picture are per¬ 
suaded to see them. 

This is one of those years when every¬ 
body is making westerns. There are 



Irving Cummings, prominent Director, with his new 1936 Buick Sedan 


PHIL HALL 

Branch Manager 

HOWARD AUTOMOBILE CO. OF LOS ANGELES 

HOLLYWOOD STORE 

Sales 6157 Hollywood Boulevard Granite 3181 Service 

Where You Get The Best Beal In Town 

The movie colony is more BUICK minded than ever before 



By Lindsley Parsons 

. . . Who writes westerns when he has 
time to spare from his duties as Direc¬ 
tor of Publicity for Republic Pictures 
Corp. 


about 16 independent series aiming at 
the usual market, so the major studios 
are making pictures in this classifica¬ 
tion of the epic variety, in hopes of ap¬ 
pealing to the larger audience. 


W ITH the new western gold rush 
on, MGM has completed “In Old 
California”, a Joaquin Murietta story 
with Warner Baxter. RKO recently 
released a swell grosser entitled “The 
Arizonian”, starring Richard Dix. 
Warners have announced a series with 
Dick For an, and Columbia is making 
a westerner out of Charles Starrett, ex- 
Dartmouth footballer. Paramount has 
augmented its popular Zane Greys with 
a series of Hopalong Cassidys starring 
Bill Boyd. 

And even Bing Crosby is in for one 
entitled “Rhythm of the Range”. Uni¬ 
versal has its “Sutter’s Gold” in an 
early California setting, and also a ser¬ 
ies of Buck Joneses. Fox remains con¬ 
stant with its George O’Briens. 

The comedians also are exploring the 
western field, with Wheeler and Wool- 
sey scheduled to do “The Wild West”. 
Perhaps the most pretentious of them 
all, however, is the new De Mille epic* 
about Buffalo Bill Cody. 

But Republic really is responsible 
for starting the year with a bang by 
making a beautiful scenic western with 
John Wayne, called “Westward Ho.” 
The picture probably was a surprise to 
the ghost of Charles Kingsley who had 
the erroneous impression that “West¬ 
ward Ho” was a sea story, but the pic¬ 
ture went out and made about five times 
the money of any of its predecessors 
on the John Wayne series. A lot of 
people even wrote in and complimented 
the producers for sticking so closely to 
the book. 


B ECAUSE of this success, Republic 
has added a series of these pictures 
to the popular Waynes. The new star 
is Gene Autry, cowboy radio crooner. 
His pictures are distinguished by plen¬ 
ty of music. At its start, this was an 
experimental novelty, but it seems to 
have captured a new western audience. 
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There has been progress in the west¬ 
ern picture formula, too. Ever since 
westerns were made first, their essential 
ingredient has been fast action on 
horseback. This sometimes was puz¬ 
zling to audiences who found that if 
they looked away from the screen for 
one short second, upon looking back, 
they had considerable trouble in de¬ 
termining just who was chasing who. 

Producer Paul Malvern of the John 
Waynes has introduced a novelty 
which overcomes all this. His astound¬ 
ing innovation consists of placing the 
forces of Right on white horses, with 
the corresponding spirits of Wrong on 
black horses. And so the chase busi¬ 
ness has been revolutionized. 

And what’s more, the audiences like 
it. They have greeted this innovatioin 
with mighty cheers and an increasing 
crescendo of coin tinkling at the box- 
office. In time, this move should create 
distinct breeds of noble, forthright and 
god-fearing white horses, and mean, 
vicious and villainous black horses. 


An Axe To Cut Actors’ 
Salaries?? 

(Continued from Page 5) 

of theatrical workers to rehabilitate 
themselves, and give others a chance 
to receive more training in their art. 
Mr. Brown talks about training people 
for the theatre. We definitely are op¬ 
posed to the use of this money for train¬ 
ing purposes. Under government sub¬ 
sidy, a new group of actors will find 
employment, only to be released within 
a year to go into competition with rec¬ 
ognized players. This is bad, especially 
since there hardly is enough money to 
relieve the professional unemployed. 

Nevertheless, every force should be 
exerted, we feel, to maintain the pre¬ 
vailing wage for those working on these 
projects. (There is no wage for the 
picture industry, but inasmuch as this 
is a theatrical project, Equity’s stand¬ 
ards should be upheld.) 

Mrs. Hallie Flanagan, who formerly 
was a Yassar College official, has con¬ 
sulted with most of the unions con¬ 
cerned: Equity, Stagehand Unions, the 
Newspaper Guild, etc. The Screen Ac¬ 
tors’ Guild should, but has not yet been 
consulted on the local projects. As in 
the case of most of the other unions 
with the exception of Equity, it should 
be represented in some manner in the 
organization and planning of the pro¬ 
jects. While the objection might be 
raised that the projects are not con¬ 
cerned with screen actors, the law speci¬ 
fies that the Federal Theatre Project 
should provide employment for ‘ 4 ac¬ 
tors”. This should include the members 


of the Screen Actors’ Guild or Equity, 
at least according to our logic. 

Other organizations are represented 
on the projects. Ralph Whitehead, 
president of the American Federation 
of Actors, the union which has juris¬ 
diction over cabaret, hotel and vaude¬ 
ville entertainment, has been made ex¬ 
ecutive assistant to the director of one 
of the projects, E. Dowling. Mr. Rice, 
Regional director for New York, is a 
member of the Board of Directors of 
the Dramatists’ Guild. 


A NOTHER danger of the projects 
is contained in Mr. Brown’s state¬ 
ment that an attempt will be made to 
create a National Theatre. This might 
mean that under Government subsidy, 
a National Little Theatre will be con¬ 
structed, that can easily grow and re¬ 
place the professional Legitimate The¬ 
atre. In any event, the proposed Na¬ 
tional Theatre, paying a top salary of 
$23.50 per week to its cast, will present 
serious competition to the Equity oper¬ 
ated playhouses, and tend to depress 
Equity wage levels to a minimum. 

However, proper organization can 
make these projects temporary as they 
should be, and representation on the 
various units of members of Equity and 
the Screen Actors’ Guild, we feel, will 
tend to protect the interests of the the¬ 
atrical workers. 


Likes Proposed Guild Theatre 

Dear Mr. Thompson: 

Last month I read with much interest 
your suggestions for a Screen Guild 
Theatre, and in this month’s magazine, 
Mr. Kinnell’s further proposals. 

Like most players who have spent 
many happy years in the Theatre, I’m 
glad there is promise of such a move¬ 
ment getting under way. 

I’ll be glad to cooperate. 

Sincerely, 

Henry Kolker. 


Ifetereg 

Importers and Tailors 


For every occasion . . . from 
fine imported woollens . . . 
designed to suit individual 
taste and requirements. 


333 N. Beverly Driver Beverly Hills 
OXford 5622 WOodbury 61222 


Beverly Tennis Shop 

Beverly Hills Only Exclusive 
Tennis Shop 

• 

Tennis Lessons Given by J. D. Humeston 

417 N. Beverly Drive OX. T550 


David H. Thompson 

Agency 

Hollywood 3591 
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Select Private Day School for Boys and Girls 
from Kindergarten through 9th Grade 
Limited Enrollment 

• 

AFTER SCHOOL CLASSES FOR CHILDREN 
ATTENDING OTHER SCHOOLS IN SWIM¬ 
MING, GYMNASTICS AND SELF DEFENSE 


8008 Beverly Blyd. 


WYoming 2111 




Hansel-Gretel School 

Day and Boarding . . . For Children 
2 to 8 . . . Under Constant Supervision 

• Located in the 17-acre Boulder- 
hurst estate at 31 5 East Mountain 
Avenue, Glendale. 

• Swimming pool. Tennis courts. 
Playgrounds . . . Shetland ponies. 
Dancing and Dramatics. 

Altitude 1200 feet. 

MRS. IRMA S. FORD, Mgr. Dir. 

Phone Douglas 5999 


GRIFFIS 

SPORTING GOODS 

The Finest in Tennis 
and Badminton. 

• 

Restringing a Specialty 


SUPER S PECIAL OXford 7209 

366 N. Beverly Dr. 
Beverly Hills 


MiqfihaflA 

Concocted with onln the m 
1 highest-priced liquors 



on typing, mimeographing, stenog¬ 
raphers, secretaries and all other steno¬ 
graphic services. 

Call the Guild office, GL. 4181, for 
prompt and efficient attention to your 
requirements. 


36 New Members 

S INCE the last publication of new 
members in the Magazine, 36 writers 
have been approved for membership in 
The Screen Writers 7 Guild. This brings 
the total membership of the Guild to 
well over 800. The 36 new members 
are as follows: 

Ralph Pettison 
Samuel M. Pike 
John Rich 
Milton Raison 
Homer Remillard 
Seymour Robinson 
Milton Sperling 
Sidney Salkow 


Joseph Anthony 
Robert Andrews 
Paul Burger 
Harold Buchman 
Claire Carvalho 
Doris Denbo 
Jerome Chodorov 
Guy Fowler 
Richard Flournoy Barry Shipman 
Charles Grayson Jane Shore 


William, Heath 
Lionel Houser 
William Jacobs 
Henry Lehrman 


Hamilton Smith 
Arthur Strawn 
Dalton Trum'bo 
Sally Unterberger 


Richard Macaulay Cyril Yon Bauman 
Horace McCoy Luci Ward 
Lucile Newmark Thyra Samter 
Seena Owen Winslow 

Carol Parker 

These new members were passed at 
the meeting of the Board during the 
past month. 


Manuscript Registration 

C OPIES of all manuscripts filed with 
The Screen Writers 7 Guild Regis¬ 
tration Bureau are filed for a period of 
ten years. This presents an effective 
means of protecting original stories, 




nnouncemenh - 


Wilson Atkins is pleased to announce the association with him of Charley 
MacDonald and Abe Roth as co-owners of the Hollywood Brass Rail Corpora¬ 
tion. Both parties will be actively identified with the operation and manage¬ 
ment of the business. 

A formal grand opening celebration will be held Friday and Saturday, 
November 1 5th and 1 6th. 

HOLLYWOOD BRASS RAIL, INC. 

Hollywood Boulevard, just West of Vine 


WILSON ATKINS 
President 


CHARLEY MACDONALD 
Vice-President 


ABE ROTH 
Sec'y-Treas 


scenarios, synopses, etc. for all writers. 
The fee is 50c to Guild members and 
$1.00 to Non-Guild members. 

The purpose of the Guild’s Registra¬ 
tion Bureau is to give the author proof 
of the priority of his work over any 
pirated version. The method of achiev¬ 
ing this is simple and effective. 


A COPY of the manuscript is placed 
in an envelope, with the registration 
number, date and time of receipt. This 
is filed. Ten copies are stamped with 
the Guild seal, showing the registration 
number. A charge of five cents is made 
on each additional copy stamped. 

An entry is then made in the Guild’s 
records and thus proof of the date upon 
which the author’s work was completed 
is provided. No manuscripts are sur¬ 
rendered except upon absolute proof of 
ownership. 


Correct Address Important 

T HE Guild often is of service to its 
members in relaying to them studio 
and agent’s calls of offers of assign¬ 
ments. However, during the past month, 
several such calls could not be delivered 
because the members had failed to in¬ 
form the office of their new T addresses 
and telephone numbers. 

For your own benefit, therefore, 
please give The Guild your new tele¬ 
phone number and address immediate¬ 
ly. The information is kept strictly 
confidential. 


Best Screen Play 

(Continued from Page 2) 

have increased, while at the same time, 
they seem to select less pictures than 
previously for the awards; while in the 
first month of the poll, five months ago, 
22 pictures received one or more votes, 
only half that amount were included 
in the ballots this month. 

To date, 29 writers have received 
credits on the 15 screen plays chosen 
for First Awards or Honorable Men¬ 
tions. 


Distinctive 

Decorations 

Kolil £mitl) 

INTERIORS 

410 North Rodeo Drive 
Beverly Hills 

OXford 4314 
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The Junior Guild 

(Continued from Page 15) 


dio early to don their costumes, and for 
this, they received no compensation. 
Under the new interpretation, the stu¬ 
dio must plan sufficient time for the 
extra to change to his costume on studio 
time! In other words, when an extra 
is called at nine A. M., he checks in to 
the studio at nine A. M. 

If the studio wishes the extra there 
earlier to get into costume, or for any 
other reason, it must start the extra’s 
compensation at the time he checks 
through the gate. There is no change 
in the dismissal time ruling. 


Hit Iftrooriam 

Charles Morris 
Jack Wicks 


Central Casting Improves 
Telephone Service 

N an attempt to improve its telephone 
service, Central Casting has installed 
a new system. A division has been 
made in the switchboards there result¬ 
ing in new numbers for different 
groups. This has been done to facili¬ 
tate incoming calls and to avoid jam¬ 
ming the switchboard. 

In the past several months, Campbell 
MacCullough has attempted to revise 
the telephone service at Central Casting 
as follows: 

1. He corrected the situation then ex¬ 
isting which made it necessary for ex¬ 
tras living in the outlying districts to 
pay heavy toll charges on their calls to 
Central Casting. 


Jones Health Food Stores 

100% Pure 

VARIED ASSORTMENT 

of Dried and Glazed Fruits 

« 

FRESH DAILY 

Fruit and Vegetable Juices 

* 

Complete Line of All Health Foods and 
Specializing in Diebetic Products. 

Your Individual Fruit Pack 

For Early Xmas Shoppers 
# 

DATES 

Choice Variety of Coachella Valley 
We Pack and Ship East 

453 Beverly Drive CRestview 4013 

322 So. Hill St. MUtual 9462 

Delivery Mail Order 


2. Additional lines were installed at 
Central Casting to localize all calls so 
that five cents is the maximum toll on 
a call to reach Central from any studio. 
Formerly, it cost ten cents to call there 
from pay stations on the Hal Roach, 
RKO-Pathe, Universal and Warner 
lots. 

3. Station M was placed on a private 
number so that extras who are request¬ 
ed to call this station can now return 
the call without having to go through 
the regular switchboard. 

These changes have made it much 
easier for the extras calling Central 
Casting. The new change, it is hoped, 
also will prove a success. 


“RANK 

_ C 

DF HOLLYWOOD 


BEAUTY SALON 

The Salon of Personal Service 


CREATOR OF ORIGINAL 

HAIR STYLES 


Pantages Theatre Bldg., Suite 205 
GR. 0717 6233 Hollywood Blvd. 


You perform a service to your Guild 
by patronizing the advertisers in 
THE SCREEN GUILDS' MAGAZINE 


iMSOII 


HGLES" , 

CREATEfE 7AP DANCER !_ 


WORLDS 


Opens For A Limited Engagement 
at the AMBASSADOR 


// 



COCOANUT GROVE 

with a 

Gala Opening Party 

on 

ARMISTICE NIGHT 

Next MONDAY, Nov. 11 

★ ★ ★ 

AL LYONS 

9 

and his Irresistible Dance Orchestra with 
a Battery of Star Entertainers, including 

JUDY STARR 

THE THREE AMBASSADORS 
BOB ROGERS 
NICK COCHRANE 

No increase in Couvert Charge 
during this unique engagement 




3400 WILSH 


★ ★ ★ 
RE BOULEVARD 


• DREXEL 7000 
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OU are cordial¬ 
ly invited to visit an old 
friend in a new location. 
Mr, Archer has created the 
last word in photographic 
studio at 6633 Sunset Blvd. 

.... Drop in. 


Queen, 

9015 Sunset Boulevard 

Dinner $1.50 and $2.50 
a la Carte Service until 2 A. M. 


Listen or Dance to the Dynamic Rhythm 
of Ben Light and his Surf Club Boys 
of New York 

OXford 9015 No Cover Charge 


DOG & CAT HOSPITAL 

DR. H. B. F. JERVIS 

Homeopathic Veterinarian 

932 Venice Blvd. 

Los Angeles Tel. PR 9930 


WE PAY CASH FOR 

OLD GOLD and SILVER 

Diamonds, Watches and Jewelry 

MACY JEWELRY CO. 

U. S. Government Licensed Dealer 

6617 Hollywood Blvd. HI. 9890 


CHRISTINE TERP 

ROYAL CONFECTIONS 

The Best You Ever Tasted 
Genuine Marzipan - Rum Trueffel 
Phone OXford 5610 

9755 Wilshire Blvd. Beverly Hills, Calif. 


“Said The White King. . .” 

(Continued from Page 10) 

principle that entertainment on the 
screen demands continuous and highly 
concentrated points of interest, should 
be the first to concede that dullness can 
never be disguised by Prestige. 

Lest this discussion appear merely 
frivolous, it may be pointed out that if 
motion picture makers wish to present 
more than the kaleidoscopic surface 
realities of our times, there are ways of 
doing so. Hamlet’s “I could be bound¬ 
ed in a nutshell and count myself a king 
of infinite space” was the imagining of 
a poet who had only his intuition to 
lean on, and no instrument and little 
knowledge, with which to measure the 
accuracy of his dreaming. Onr present 
knowledge of the physical world—a 
knowledge little more than thirty years 
old—offers us on the other hand, count¬ 
less amazing avenues toward a true 
cinematic art, revealing the astonishing 
hidden processes of onr own environ¬ 
ment. Of these subjects “ Arrowsmith ’ 9 
is a minor example—“Pasteur” has 
been projected. To take a real advan¬ 
tage of these opportunities offered by 
recent discovery means of course giving 
np the opportunity for self flattery in¬ 
volved in dealing with the works of the 
dusty past. And in any serious con¬ 
sideration of these new subjects, it may 
always 'be questioned whether this art- 
industry has developed within itself 
spirits daring enough to make the break 
and attempt them or genius enough to 
bring them off. 


Life Class 

(Continued from Page 11) 

actors speak the dialog in sets which 
are just that—sets—bearing no relation 
to any place where anyone ever lived. 

There is an audience for at least one 
touch of nature. “Alice Adams” will 
outgross “Break of Hearts.” Audi¬ 
ences took to their hearts the two real 
people in “Page Miss Glory”—Patsy 
Kelly and the kibitzing waiter. George 
Raft tossed a coin in “Scarface.” A 
million people noticed that touch—a 
human touch—and Raft was a star. I’m 
convinced that either he or the waiters 
took that piece of business from life. 

The studios are constantly on the 
lookout for material based on uncom¬ 
mon, unusual incidents. The further 
removed a story is from every day life, 
the better they seem to like it. Her¬ 
cules killed a giant by preventing him 
from touching the earth. How much 
longer will audiences pay to see our ex¬ 
traordinary characters sit on their ex¬ 
traordinary beam ends in those never- 
never land sets, speaking dialog? 


BUTLERS 

for health and appearance 


Massage Body Building 

Reducing Colonic-Therapy 

For ladies and gentlemen 

8645 SUNSET BLVD. • CR-8186 

By appointment only 

Home Service if desired 


There Is No Substitute For Flowers 

Parisian tylorisp-^ 

“BENNIE” 

DELIVERY ANY TIME 
ANYWHERE 

T 

7528 SUNSET BOULEVARD 

Telephone HO 1603 

F. T. D. SERVICE ALL OVER THE WORLD 


In Reverly Hills Its... 

OLIV-ETO 

Headquarters for 

MOVIE STARS 
Yorn...Wines and Liquors 

Slop at reliable Johns. Our Motto 
Is quality ... at Lowest Prices 

OLIV-ETO. .WINES and LIQUORS 

9435 Santa Monica Blvd. 

Fast Delivery Phone CReslview 12342 
4 Doors West of Security Bank 


"Blush Your 

telephone 

Skin Back 

OXford 5424 

To Youth." 

VA 2468 

c 

ermetics salon 

REPLACING COSMETICS 

• arcade suite 1 8 


450 north beverly drive 


beverly hills 

• 915 foreman bldg. 

7th & hill, los angeles 


MASSAGE 

WEIGHT REDUCTION and CORRECTION 

THEODORE PARKER 


BY APPOINTMENT ONLY—DAY OR EVENING 
AT THIS OFFICE OR YOUR RESIDENCE 
TELEPHONE OXFORD 3032 

426 No. Rodeo Dr. Beverly Hills 


You perform a service to your Guild 
by patronizing the advertisers in 
THE SCREEN GUILDS' MAGAZINE 
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Are Extras People? 

(Continued from Page 3) 


The first joker added by the writers 
of the law which the studios found 
and made use of, is that the law pro¬ 
tects only those women making $15.00 
per day or under and $65.00 per week 
or under. Probably it was felt that 
those making more were stronger physi¬ 
cally, or more capable of bargaining 
mentally. 

Nevertheless, at any one time, more 
than one hundred women are employed 
in Motion Pictures, in “ stock 77 and in 
“chorus lines/ 7 at a salary of $66.00 
(it might just as well be $65.01!) a 
week, and these women can be worked, 
and are in many cases, more than six¬ 
teen hours a day. The Junior Guild has 
records of cases where these women have 
worked sixteen and more hours a day, 
every day of a six day week. They 
have no protection from the law! 

The other joker in “Order No. 16-A 77 
is that nowhere is the word emergency 
defined. The writers of the law felt, 
probably, that this was unnecessary. 
Everyone has access to a dictionary. 
And the meaning of the word is clear if 
one reads the definition: “An unfore¬ 
seen occurance or condition calling for 
immediate action; exigency. 77 

To the extra, an emergency means 
overtime, and additional pay. Yet, he 
would prefer to work the regular eight 
hour day, rest for eight hours, and 
spend the other eight at play. He 
knows that his efficiency decreases in a 
direct ratio the longer he remains on 
the set. He 7 ll tell you that it is com¬ 
mon knowledge that after eight hours 
at work, more takes are required per 
scene and more inferior work is photo¬ 
graphed—work which later must be 
done again. 


W E queried less than twelve of the 
women members of the Junior 
Guild for their records on overtime 
work in the past nine and one-half 
months—from January 1, 1935 to Oc¬ 
tober 15, 1935. We learned, among 
other amazing things, that there had 
been an “emergency 77 almost every day 
at one or the other of the eight major 
studios. There were 262 sets, under 92 
different directors, on which anywhere 
from five to more than two hundred wo¬ 
men extras had to work from two to 
eight hours overtime. This condition 
exists largely because the law does not 
define “ emergency. 7 7 And remember, 
THESE FIGURES ARE BASED ON 
THE RECORDS OF LESS THAN 


TWELVE OF THE FEMALE MEM¬ 
BERS OF THE JUNIOR GUILD! 

A little arithmetic makes the above 
even more startling. Because from five 
to more than two hundred women were 
employed on each set, we feel it is fair 
to assume that an average of fifty wo¬ 
men were affected by each of the over¬ 
time checks listed in this information. 
THIS MEANS THAT A MINIMUM 
OF EIGHT THOUSAND INDIVID¬ 
UAL CASES OF OVERTIME WORK 
TOOK PLACE IN THE MOTION 
PICTURE INDUSTRY IN THE PAST 
NINE AND ONE-HALF MONTHS. 

According to the records of the less 
than a dozen of the women member¬ 
ship of the Junior Guild, Metro-Gold- 
wyn-Mayer and RKO-Radio each had 
49 “emergencies 77 since January 1. 
Eighteen directors were responsible for 
the MGM quota, while 20 contributed to 
those at RKO. At MGM, 41 of the 
instances reported were for under two 
hours of overtime, three for more than 
two but under four hours, and five for 
more than four but under six hours. 
At RKO, 29 of the checks were for 
under two hours, two for under four 
but more than two hours, three for 
under six but more than four hours, 
and one case represented a misdemeanor 
under “Order No. 16-A 77 , where 85 
women were worked for 17 hours in one 
day of 24 hours. 


T ABLE I lists the studio, number of 
overtime “Emergency 77 cases, the 
amount of overtime in each of the four 
classifications, and the number of di¬ 
rectors concerned in the figures. Again 
repeating excerpts from “Order No. 
16-A, 77 a quarter check must be paid 
“. . . For every two hours or fraction 
thereof after eight hours and up to ten 
hours ... 77 , a half check “. . . For ev¬ 
ery two hours or fraction thereof after 
ten hours and up to twelve hours ... 77 , 
a three-quarter check “. . . for every two 
hours or fraction thereof after twelve 
hours and up to fourteen hours ... 77 
and a full check “. . . for every two 
hours or fraction thereof after fourteen 
hours and up to sixteen hours . . , 77 


MERCHANTS 

This, the magazine of the actors and writers 
of Hollywood, is the only medium of its type 
in existence. Such a class circulation assures 
you the greatest possible potential sales value 
per copy. 


Cash Paid for Your High Grade 
Furniture, Pianos, etc. 



A. X. ABELL 

Auctioneer 
Auction Every Thursday 

• 

1911 WEST ADAMS 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 

PArkway 4151—Evenings OR. 9663 




PLUMBERS 

REPAIRS AND REMODELING 

361 N. Beverly Dr. # 3916 West 6th St. 

Beverly Hills *•* Los Angeles 
OXFORD 1201 EXPOSITION 1181 

NIGHT SERVICE 

OXFORD 1201 


HAND 

the 

Hatter 


Hats Cleaned and 
Reblocked 


Silks, Operas, Cow¬ 
boy and Ladies' hats 
our specialties 
HEmpstead 7840 

5505 Hollywood Blvd. Hollywood 


Fan Mail Photos 

Film Fan Foto Co. 

8624 Sunset Blvd. 

Telephone OXford 2411 
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History of Producer-Talent Relations 

(Continued from Page 4) 


TYPEWRITERS 

SOLD ❖ RENTED •> REPAIRED 

AUTHORIZED DEALERS 
ALL MAKES 

PORTABLE TYPEWRITERS 

Office Appliance Co. 

6266 Hollywood Blvd. 

WM. A. HARNDEN GRanite 2171 


HEmpstead 9422 

Sari Starr 

★ _ 

Jelveler 

1654 No. Vine Street 
Featuring ... Across from 

Distinctive Jewerly Broadway Hollywood 


For Quality 
and Taste 

RAYNAL 

COGNAC 

Ages—7, 10, 25 & 35 yrs. 
Vintages; 1875—1858—1811 

Henri Dugal 

Importer 


Crossed Eyes and Ocular Muscle Troubles 
Corrected 

DR. B. D. HIRSH 

OPTOMETRIST 

By Appointment 1654 North 

HEmpstead 9422 Vine Street 


<Bup E. UDolff 

Master Watchmaker 

No. 4 in the Arcade 
450 N. Beverly Drive 
Beverly Hills 


Thanksgiving Parties 

Randolph Party Bureau 

Takes entire charge . . .Unusual plans, enter¬ 
tainment and decorations 

Call OXford 9911 for appointment 

450 N. Beverly Drive ... In the Arcade 


That the producers were whipped and 
were now seeking to use the Academy 
as a smoke screen was too apparent to 
be questioned. The proposal was ac¬ 
cepted by the Academy, with some mis¬ 
givings, but with the sincere thought 
that if the conferences could be held 
in good faith the producers might be 
prevailed upon to adopt better and 
more just practices. What a vain hope 1 


T HE first step in the program was 
a fatal mistake by the talent mem¬ 
bers of the Academy board. They con¬ 
ceded to the producers the management 
of the conferences, whereas they should 
have been conducted impartially by the 
Academy itself. 

The very first session wdiich was with 
the Actors, revealed what a hollow 
mockery the whole affair was to be. At 
the end of the conference room, sat ten 
or a dozen producer representatives try¬ 
ing to appear solemn and judicial, fac¬ 
ing thirty representative actors. One 
at a time the actors were asked to pre¬ 
sent their ideas, to which the producers 
listened in stolid silence—not a word 
of enquiry, not a leading question, not 
the slightest effort to enter into con¬ 
structive discussion. It was as if thirty 
criminals were being permitted to plead 
that they be not shot at sunrise. When 
the last actor had spoken the session 
was adjourned without any illuminat¬ 
ing comment whatever. 

Similar sessions followed with thirty 
directors, thirty technicians and thirty 
writers, all conducted with the produc¬ 
ers showing the same owl-like dumbness, 
meant to be profound and impressive, 
but really comical to those who could 
forget their disgust. But despite the 
forbidding atmosphere, many construct¬ 
ive and valuable ideas were offered and 
several bold speakers placed the re¬ 
sponsibility for conditions squarely on 
the producers, without provoking a 
word of reply. 

The actors presented many griev¬ 
ances, the correction of which would re¬ 
sult in better feeling, better pictures 
and in several instances less expense. 
The directors pleaded for a return to 
the unit system of production. The 
technicians proposed better engineering 
methods in studio operations. The writ¬ 
ers pointed out costly mistakes made in 
buying stories and in the manner of 
their treatment. Speakers in all branches 
condemned the supervisor system of pro¬ 
duction. 

All of these proposals will now be 
recognized as valuable, but they 


appeared to make no impression on the 
dummies. Only once did their faces 
light up with approval and that was 
w T hen one of the technicians charged the 
directors with being the bad boys of the 
business. 

The entire series of meetings had 
been held behind closed doors with a 
great air of mystery to impress the 
press and to conceal any damaging 
statements that might be made. The 
proceedings had been taken down short¬ 
hand, at the expense of the gullible 
Academy, as it later proved, and the 
transcripts now gather dust in the ar¬ 
chives of the institution. The pro¬ 
ducers merely announced that they 
would study them and “hand down” 
their decision at a big dinner which was 
to be the climax of the farce. It was 
well known all along that the salary cut 
was to be cancelled, but the producers 
wanted to make an event of it as a ges¬ 
ture for the benefit of their bankers and 
the public. It was to be a love feast 
with everybody happy and contented. 

At a preliminary luncheon at which 
all branches were represented, it was 
agreed that a spokesman for each talent 
branch should pledge his fellows to ex¬ 
ert every effort to cooperate in keeping 
down expenses, and the producer spokes¬ 
man should then promise that the pro¬ 
ducers would avail themselves of valu¬ 
able suggestions offered and would can¬ 
cel the cut. 


T HE dinner was well attended, with 
the press eager for the result. The 
talent speakers carried out their agree¬ 
ment to the letter, merely pledging hard 
work and cooperation to save money. 
But when it came to the producer 
spokesman, it was found that the para¬ 
graph pledging the producers to profit 
by the proposals of their employes, had 
been entirely eliminated and a state¬ 
ment had been inserted to the effect 
that the workers, having solemnly prom¬ 
ised not to loaf on their jobs any more, 
would be held to their words and the 
producers magnanimously would de¬ 
clare the cut off. 

It was thus made to appear that the 
talent workers were self-confessed cul¬ 
prits, who were now promising to be 
good, and in this light it was published. 

Why was not this typical act of 
treachery exposed publicly at the time 
and why did not the Academy fold up 
and die? It did come very close to it, 
but there were influential talent mem¬ 
bers who still thought that the ideal- 
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istic purpose of the institution could be 
worked out. 

For a time the producers, somewhat 
ashamed, kept their hands off. When 
the Equity strike was declared, the 
Academy promptly and publicly de¬ 
clared itself out of it, on the ground 
that it was none of the Academy ’s busi¬ 
ness. A year later the cameramen 
formed a union and the Academy again 
kept itself aloof. There were thus es¬ 
tablished two precedents, charting the 
proper policy for the Academy to fol¬ 
low—that is to say, to take no part as 
a company union or otherwise in op¬ 
position to outside, organized efforts to 
deal with the producers, but on the con¬ 
trary t o cultivate friendly relations 
with such organizations. 

T HE standard contract for free-lance 
actors, set up between the Actors’ 
Branch and the producers, and the ma¬ 
chinery established to carry the con¬ 
tract into effect, was not a violation of 
the foregoing policy, because the failure 
of Equity had left no outside organiza¬ 
tion to function. The Academy was 
merely following its principle of con¬ 
ciliation. 

We now know that conciliation only 
within the Academy is inadequate for 
craft settlements, although for a time 
the plan w r orked very well for the 


actors, so far as it went. But with the 
writers it did not work at all. The pro¬ 
ducers had always held them in con¬ 
tempt and would concede nothing worth 
while. However, all this was unproven 
at the time, and for over four years 
after the ten percent cut fiasco, no oc¬ 
casion arose for a test. 

During these four years, the institu¬ 
tion was free to pursue its other pur¬ 
poses, to which I have previously re¬ 
ferred. It 'became a tribunal for set¬ 
tling individual disputes with distinct 
success. As early as 1928 the Techni¬ 
cians’ Branch started its valuable pro¬ 
gram of research and experiments in 
incandescent lighting for sound pic¬ 
tures, followed by many other technical 
developments. 

Awards of Merit were established for 
promoting better quality in all picture 
departments. Relations with colleges 
and universities were established for 
mutual benefits and for college classes 
in motion picture appreciation. By 
these and other like cultural activities 
the Academy was on its way to become 
a dignified institution of national recog¬ 
nition and capable of winning public 
esteem for the screen and its people, so 
much so that the producers commenced 
to open their eyes and Mr. Will Hays 
felt it necessary to horn in on its man¬ 
agement, all of which boded no good 
for the Academy. 


And now there came the untoward 
events preceding and following NRA, 
with which you are familiar. The 
Academy abandoned its fine academic 
functions, retaining only the Awards 
of Merit for advertising purposes, and 
the technical research for business rea¬ 
sons. It plunged into a disgraceful 
scramble for power. It entered into 
bitter conflicts with the rejuvenated 
Screen Writers’ Guild and the new 
Actors’ Guild. It wound up as a com¬ 
pany union, subsidized and controlled 
by the producers. 

Some of those who remain as mem¬ 
bers are undoubtedly sincere opponents 
of unionism in talent affairs. Others 
still believe the Academy offers at least 
some relief without conflict. A few 
may be there to save their jobs. Many 
of the directors are members because 
they have no organization of their own. 

How much better it might have been, 
had the institution preserved its digni¬ 
fied academic, cultural and judicial 
character and had promptly resigned 
all union purposes to the Guilds, when 
they became actually representative of 
the actors and writers, as it had done 
previously with the cameramen and as 
it had earlier indicated in the Equity 
strike? It would now be quite a dif¬ 
ferent and better Academy, would it 
not? 


Qiving oTtConey and 

oAsking for It ... at the same time j 

Giving of their Money, Time and Energy 
to the greatest of all causes ... the Thou¬ 
sands of volunteer solicitors for the 

Community Chest 

are asking YOU ... will call on YOU ... will look to YOU ... 

for your substantial subscription . . . There is abundant evidence 
of a greater case-load... greater responsibility the coming year ... 

Give welcome to your fellow-citizen solicitors! 

It is easier to give this year! 


November, 1935 
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WAVERLY DESK SET* Blotter Holder, $5.50; 
Memo Book, $4.50; Correspondence Rack, 
$4.25; Ink and Pen Holder, $5.00; Calendar, 
$2.25; Hand Blotter, $2.25; Letter Opener, $1. 


H. L. GEARY 

ART, GIFT AND HOME WARES 
345-347 N. BEVERLY DR. 
BEVERLY HILLS 


Index To Advertisers: 


TO MEMBERS 

The advertisers bid for your patronage by sup¬ 
porting your periodical. Let them know their 
advertising is a profitable investment. 

Mention THE SCREEN GUILDS MAGAZINE. 


TO MERCHANTS 

This, the magazine of the actors and the 
writers of Hollywood, guarantees you more 
potential sales value per copy than any other 
advertising medium. 
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A. N. Abel, Auctioneer .-. 25 

Ambassador Hotel Cocoanut Grove. 25 

Archer's Studio . z ^ 


— B -— 

Beverly Tennis Shop. 

Beverly Toy Shop ------.-.--- 

Butler's, Massage . .-. 
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Carl Curtis School . 

Collier-Weber-Todd, Inc., Managers. 
Community Chest . 
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24 

24 
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Emilio Gonzales, Jr., Liquors. 

Gordon's Liquor Store . 

Gotham Liquor Store . 

Griffis Sporting Goods .. 
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Hahn's Flowers . .—- 

Hand the Hatter .. 

Hansel-Gretel School . 

Dr. H. D. Hirsh, Optometrist . 

Hollywood Brass Rail Cafe . 

Hollywood Roosevelt Cinegrill.- 

A. A. Hokom, Plumber .-. 

Howard Automobile Co., Buick . 

Italian Products, Imported and Domestic 

Groceries .— 
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25 

22 
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25 

20 
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Ben Jackson-Harold Leyton, Inc., Agency- 20 

Dr. H. B. F. Jervis, Veterinarian.— - 24 

Jones Health Food Stores ... z ~ 

— L — 

Trayor Lane, Publisher . - }& 

Lucey's Restaurant .-. Zb 

Lvons, McCormick and Lyons, Agency 

.Inside Back Cover 
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Dermetic Salon, Cosmetics 
Henri Dugal, Importer—- 
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Max Factor Make-up Studio. 

Film Fan Foto Co. . 

Foster's Westwood .-. 

Frank and Dunlap, Agency. 

Frank of Hollywood, Beauty Salon 
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H. L. Geary, Gifts . 
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Macy Jewelry Co.-.—--------- 24 

William Morris Agency, Inc. Inside Back Cover 
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Office Appliance Co. -. 26 

Olivetto, Wines and Liquors . rT 

Orsatti and Company, Agency.-. 1 ° 


— P — 

Parisian Florist .. 

Theodore Parker, Massage . 

Mrs. Patten's Employment Agency. 

Perino's Restaurant . 

Pesterre's, Tailors -- 


24 

24 

18 

17 

21 



medieval 

ITALIAN 

RESTAURANT 


A PERFECT GIFT 


Booths House of Lord Imported Gin 

BoIIontine 20 year Old Scotch 

Four Compartment Liquer 

Benedictine Liquer 

Mille Fiore Liquer 

1811 Napoleon Cognac 

1875 Balliet Cognac 

Cherry Herring 

Charles Heidseick Magnunim 


Champagne 1921 
1865 Cornation Sherry 
1873 Bacardi Rum 


LUCEY’S 


5444 Melrose at Windsor 

Across RKO Studio 
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Queen's Restaurant . 

— R — 

Randolph Party Bureau . 


24 

26 


— S — 

Sam "The Shoe Doctor" . 28 

Sardi's Restaurant ... zz 

Mvron Selznick and Company, Inc., Agency 
y .Inside Front Cover 

Kohl Smith, Interior Decorator . 22 

Albert Sheetz Circus Cafe .—- 

Earl Starr, Jeweler ...-. Zb 


— T — 

Christine Terp, Confections 
David H. Thompson, Agency. 


— W — 

Weil's Fashion Salon . - ------ 

Weiss Hungarian Csarda .-. 

Wildman Cr Company, Inc., Liquors. 

Wine's Antique Shop, Ltd.- 

Guy E. Wolfe, Watchmaker . 



Makes Shoes 

Longer - Shorter 
Narrower - Wider 

m 

% Repairing - Shining 
and Dying 

m 


SAM “The Shoe Doctor” 

Vogue Theatre Bldg* 

6669 Hollywood Bird._ GR. 4919 
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Specialized ^Representation for 


WRITERS 


iru 


Motion Pictures — Radio — Stage — 

Publications 

Lyons, McCormick and 1 

Lyons 

CALIFORNIA BANK BLDG. PARAMOUNT THEATRE BLDG. 

BEVERLY HILLS, CALIF. NEW YORK, N. Y. 

Larry Starbuck, Henrietta Malkiel, Play Dept. 

Story Dept. Florence Strauss, Story Dept. 


NEW YORK . . . HOLLYWOOD . . . LONDON . . . CHICAGO . . . PARIS 

A Recognized Institution Representing Every 
Branch Of The Motion Picture And Theatrical 
Industries. 

WILLIAM MORRIS AGENCY, inc. 

ESTABLISHED 1898 


TAFT BUILDING 
HOLLYWOOD 


ACTORS . . . AUTHORS . . . DIRECTORS . . . 
COMPOSERS . . . STAGE PRODUCTIONS . . . 
VAUDEVILLE . . . ROAD SHOWS . . . PERSON¬ 
AL APPEARANCES . . RADIO . . . LITERARY 
AND PLAY AGENCY. 
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BUFFALO BILL 
LIVES AGAIN! 


Today, as the film industry surges ahead, each 
. f' ^ . 'screen role presents a new hair or make-up problem. 

4:- / r ^ 1. ;3The .teSic&rnation of “Buffalo Bill” for RKO's 
r-^Annie Oakley" demanded the utmost artistic 
versatility. 

But the results have completely justified the 
efforts—Moroni Olsen IS “Buffalo Bill"/ 

Remember that 26 years of screen experience, 
the finest Hair Stylists and Make-up Artists are 
at your command, when you use the Max Factor 
Studios/ 

“America’s Finest Make-Up and Hair Service’’ 


HOLLYWOOD, CALIFORNIA 
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Oxford Press e ^HS^° Hollywood 
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